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ARTICLE I. 
THE ASPERITY OF LUTHER’S LANGUAGE, 
By Joun G. Morris, D. D., LL. D., Baltimore, Md. 


He who has only a superficial acquaintance with the theo- 
logical literateurs of the Reformation period, knows that many 
of the writers of those times and of the succeeding age, did not 
always employ the most polished language or refined sentiment 
when attacking their adversaries or defending themselves against 
assault. Many examples of this severe style and bitter invec- 
tive, of personal abuse and passionate crimination, which could 
not properly be transferred to any modern English book, will 
occur to the intelligent reader. Words the most otiensive and 
allusions the most objectionable, are freely used, which would 
at the present time blast the character of any respectable 
author, and exclude him from the circle of refined society. 
Whether it was because the people of those times were not so 
far advanced in what we call civilization, or whether most of the 
learned men did not enjoy the benefits of refined home educa- 
tion, or whether the monastic training of not a few of them did 
not contribute to the coarseness of their mauners and the vul- 
varity of their language, are questions to be considered. A 
monastery or even a university of the 16th century, was not a 
good school of politeness and social dignity. It cannot be 
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denied that in those there was a lack of elegant breeding among 
all classes, and we are not surprised to witness the evidence of 
it in their language and social intercourse. 

No man of that period was more scurrilously abused and 
more grossly vilified than Luther. He was the conspicuous 
target at which the poisonous shafts of hundreds of writers, 
great and small, were indignantly hurled. He was the prime 
mover of all the measures which disturbed the indolent repose 
of the luxurious ecclesiastics; he assailed them in their most 
sensitive parts; he exposed their false doctrines and bad 
morals; he sent bomb shells into their strongest fortresses and 
scattered dismay all around, and they in turn heaped upon him 
the vilest abuse and applied to him the most opprobrious ex- 
pressions which their vocabularies could furnish. Even other- 
wise respectable writers seem to have assumed the office of 
scavengers and scraped up all the vilest epithets from all 
tongues, to empty them upon the devoted head of Martin 
Luther. A slight acquaintance with their writings will show 
this to satiety. 

The calumnies and falsehoods uttered against him, rendered 
him offensive, even hateful to many—his very name had be- 
come an abomination. Even many honest people believed all 
these infamous reports without examination, and a blind, un- 
reasoning opposition was roused against him. 

But Brother Martin himself was not altogether inexpert in 
the use of burning words, and sometimes indulged in epithets 
which would hardly be sanctioned at the present time. He 
wielded that Herculean club with terrible energy, and appar- 
ently too with great facility. It cost him no effort to smite a 
number of them at the same time; his strength was not ex- 
hausted after the severest conflict with an army of assailants. 

He himself often complained of this disposition to acerbity 
against his malignant adversaries, but the provocation was al- 
most insupportable. He was sometimes gently rebuked by his 
good friends, and on the other hand many of them, of his own 
and of later times, vindicate him, and even if they do not justify 
him altogether, they vehemently apologize for him. 

A number of books have been written in the defence of this 
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same infirmity of his, which he himself deplored, and many 
modern writers have excused his extravagance of invective, 
upon the ground of the spiteful and ferocious onslaughts made 
upon him.* The times justified the language and the attack jus- 
tified the means of defence. 

But for all this, Luther’s fame has not suffered in the minds 
of enlightened persons. The contrary fact is, that it is expand- 
ing every day; his memory is more profoundly revered, his 
name is more frequently mentioned in the pulpit and in books, 
his work is more thoroughly appreciated, and his services to 
the universal church are more extensively recognized as the 
years roll on. 

Although some Protestants even have tried to depreciate his 
character on account of the occasional asperity of his language, 
and Romish writers have defamed him most cruelly, and though 
it must be acknowledged by his warmest admirers that he 
uttered many things which had been better left unsaid, yet 
when we consider the enemies he had to encounter, the shame- 
less charges which were brought against him, the coarse, unre- 
fined and even vulgar herd of sophists who assailed him, we 
may well presume that they never would have been subdued by 
mildness, and would have mocked at everything like gentleness 
or moderation. 

I think the safest course is that recommended by Secken- 
dorff, not in all things to justify Luther’s severity—not to apol- 
ogize for it or to magnify it, but to regard it as a human in- 
firmity, “for in many things we all offend. If any man offend 
not in word, the same is a perfect man.” James 3: 2. 

Some of his friends have thought that just as in the healing 
art it is necessary in serious cases to administer very strong 
medicines, so in the reformation of the Church the terrible ful- 
minations of the Romish hierarchy, and of its liege vassals 
against Luther, could not be resisted by any other means than 
those which he employed. Melanchthon was entreated to urge 





*Those who are curious in this department of literature, may consult 
Fabricius Centifolium.—Seckendorff, Hist. Lutheranismi,; Maimbourg, 
Miller Defensio Lutheri, Waltherus Letzten Thaten and others. 
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upon him a milder tone of reply, but Philip replied, “Far be it 
from me to restrain or enfeeble the spirit of such a man by any 
word of mine. It is plain that Luther is divinely impelled to 
execute the work entrusted to him with undaunted heroism and 
courage.” 

I will here cite the opinions of distinguished men as given by 
Krauth, Conserv. Reform. on pp. 49-54. 

The German philosopher, Frederick Schlegel, himself a Ro- 
manist, says, “If, at this great distance of time, we pick out of 
the writings of this distinguished man many very harsh expres- 
sions, nay, particular words which are not only coarse but ab- 
solutely gross, nothing of any moment can be proved or deter- 
mined by such selections. Indeed, the age in general, not only 
in Germany, but in other highly civilized countries, was charac- 
terized by a certain coarseness in manners and language, and 
by a total absence of all excessive polish and over refinement of 
character. But this coarseness would have been productive of 
no very destructive effects; for intelligent men well knew that 
the wounds of old abuses lay deep and were ulcerated in their 
very roots; and no one, therefore, was shocked if the knife des- 
tined to amputate abuses, cut somewhat deep.” 

Archbishop Tennison, of the Church of England, says: 
“Luther was indeed a man of warm temper and uncourtly lan- 
guage; but (besides that he had his education among those 
who so vehemently reviled him) it may be considered, whether 
in passing so rough a sea, it was not next to impossible for him 
not to beat the insulting waves till they foamed again.” 

Bower in his Life of Luther says, “The freedom of his lan- 
guage in treating of the conduct of the great, arose partly from 
his constitutional ardor and partly from an habitual impression 
of the all powerful claims of truth. The lofty attitude, so often 
assumed by him, is not therefore to be attributed to pride or 
vanity. * * However we may censure the length to which 
his freedom was carried, the boldness of his conduct, was upon 
the whole, productive of much good.” 

Coxe, in his House of Austria says: “Luther’s merciless in- 
vectives and contemptuous irony, were proper weapons to repel 
the virulence and scurrility of his adversaries, and even the fire 
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and arrogance of his temper, though blemishes in a refined age, 
were far from being detrimental in a controversy which roused 
all the passions of the human breast, and required the strongest 
exertions of fortitude and courage.” 

The Cyclopedia of the Society for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, says: “It must be observed, however, that the coarse 
vituperations which shock the reader in Luther’s controversial 
works, were not peculiar to him, being commonly used by 
scholars and divines of the middle ages in their disputations. 
The invectives of Valla, Filelfo, Poggio and other distinguished 
scholars against each other, are notorious, and this bad taste 
continued in practice long after Luther, down to the 17th cen- 
tury, and traces of it are found in writers of the 18th.” * . 
“Those who judge of Luther’s disposition merely from his con- 
troversial style and manner, greatly mistake his character. He 
was a warm-hearted German, kind and generous; he abused and 
vilified his antagonists the more in proportion as they were pow- 
erful, but he could feel for the unhappy, and he even tendered 
some consolation to his bitterest enemy, Tetzel, when, forsaken 
by his employers and upbraided as the cause of all the mis- 
chief, he was in the agonies of death and despair.” 

Luther in his preface to John Brentz’s Commentary on the 
prophet Amos, after commending Brentz’s gentle spirit, says, 
“But my spirit is unskilled in the art of fine speaking and dis- 
gorges nothing but a chaotic mass of words; it is turbulent 
and impetuous as when an athlete is forced to encounter a ter- 
rific monster. If I dared to compare great things with small, I 
would say that of the quadruple spirit of Elijah, I have the wind, 
the earthquake and the fire which rent the mountains and broke 
in pieces the rocks, and you and those like you, have the gen- 
tle, still small voice, which soothes and refreshes. Hence it 
comes, that your writings are much more pleasing to me, say- 
ing nothing of others. But I comfort myself in thinking, yea, 
knowing, that our Heavenly Father in his extensive family, has 
need of different kinds of servants, the severe to match those of 
a similar spirit, the harsh to antagonize the harsh. Our God 
not only irrigates the earth with gentle rains, but he shakes it 
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with thunder and purifies the air with lightning, so that it may 
be fructified more abundantly.” 

One of his warm admirers says to us, “Be not deceived by 
the cry of many that he was too impetuous, fiery and passion- 
ate. Those charge him with these faults, who for the most 
part, are not very sincere in the matter of religion, but are mere 
time-servers and accommodate themselves to places, circum- 
stances and persons. He was devoted with all his heart to the 
cause of God’s. word, the Church and the salvation of souls. He 
burned with zeal in this cause as the Apostle Paul, when it was 
assailed. His experience was that of Isaiah, (ch. 49). “He hath 
made my mouth like a sharp sword; in the shadow of His hand 
hath he hid me.” We admit Luther’s headlong violence, fierce- 
ness of invective, and occasional coarseness of language. But 
even in these he was suited to the times. They who blame his 
style should read what his opponents wrote. 

We are not to consider all severity of language in the min- 
ister as of itself unbecoming or sinful. Look at the example of 
the holy prophets who have designated their own sovereigns as 
rulers of Sodom, companions of thieves, ravenous wolves, shed- 
ders of blood, destroyers of souls, receivers of dishonest gain, 
roaring lions, men who pluck off the skin from the good; Is. 
1:10; Ezek. 22:27; Mic. 3: 2; Zeph. 3: 33. The apostles 
have also used severe language in reference to the enemies of 
the gospel and their calumniators, such as child of the devil, 
servants of Satan, dogs, lions; Acts. 13:9; 2 Cor. 11:15; 
Phil. 3:2; 2 Tim.4:17. John the Baptist called the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, a generation of vipers, Matt. 3 : 7. 

It may be said that these men spoke thus by divine direction, 
and Luther had not this inspiration. It is true, but it is still 
certain that the use of such language under some circumstances, 
is not in itself wrong and sinful. God sanctioned it in his ser- 
vants when it was employed against the blaspheming enemies 
of his Church and Luther indulged in it only in maintaining the 
same cause. The Holy Ghost does not always come as the 
still, small voice, but sometimes, and only in a holy cause, as 
the thunder and lightning. He came not upon the apostles in 
a gentle breeze, but with the rushing of a mighty wind and fire. 
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The holy apostle himself rebuked the “quenching” of zeal, even 
in private Christians, and much more in public teachers. He 
commanded Timothy to stir up the gift of God in him, and the 
Greek words he uses has a peculiarly vigorous meaning. It 
liberally means inflaming, fring up. He also tells us that the 
Christian is bound sometimes to use the rod of reproof as well 
as the word of love and kindness, 1 Cor. 4 : 21; and he com- 
manded Titus to rebuke sharply. 

Whilst the act of Phineas, Num., ch. 25, is not to be imitated, 
yet it was approved of God under peculiar circumstances, be- 
cause he was zealous for God’s sake. The language and con- 
duct of Nehemiah to the Sabbath breakers and to those who 
intermarried with the heathen, was approved, but only because 
the sins defied heaven, and were grossly demoralizing. The 
mistakes and imperfections of effeminate gentleness are perhaps 
more injurious to the cause than the occasional rashness of over- 
heated zeal. The forbearance and accommodating spirit of 
King Saul and of Aaron did more harm than the fiery energy 
of Elijah. Luther’s hardness of speech did more for the cause 
than the vacillating timidity of Melanchthon. There is not an 
instance in the Scriptures of intemperate zeal and asperity of 
language employed in God’s service of which He expresses His 
disapprobation, but He has severely rebuked the suavity of Eli 
and the lukewarmness of the Bishop of Laodicea. When zeal, 
even though it may be regarded as immoderate, is not expended 
upon that which is unrighteous or unlawful, such as sedition, 
rebellion, infidelity and the like, no man has a right to set up a 
restrictive rule for its exercise. 

If Luther had employed only soft, flattering and persuasive 
language in his writings and sermons, the papists, and perhaps 
even some Lutherans, might have attributed the rapid progress 
of the Reformation, to human agency alone, and hence God per- 
mitted His mighty servant to exhibit many human weaknesses, 
that the people might discern the divine and heavenly in the 
stupendous work and acknowledge, this is the Lord’s doing. 
We are here reminded of Lessing’s saying God permitted Lu- 
ther to have many faults, so that the world might not worship 
him. 
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It was not only against the papists that he inveighed severely 
but even against his; own friends, when he was conscious that 
they were guilty of gross injustice, and they were not common 
people only, but even his own sovereign was severely reproved. 
He says himself that during his whole life, he never rebuked 
any man in high authority so severely as his own Elector, Duke 
Frederick. He was terribly severe against the confiscation of 
the property of the cloisters, and he so fearfully berated his own 
congregation in Wittenberg, in 1530, that he declared he would 
no longer preach to them, and he did cease his ministrations 
until his righteous wrath abated. 

His severity did not proceed from bitter enmity which was 
the origin of the ungodly calumnies of his adversaries against 
him, but from a pure zeal for the truth and the glory of God. 
It was this sentiment that animated him in so severley rebuking 
the Elector, his greatest benefactor, and this establishes the 
truth of his declaration concerning his “sharpness” towards his 
enemies. “I am accustomed,” he says, “to use very severe lan- 
guage in my writings, in the pulpit, and in the lecture room, 
but God knows that my heart is not bitter, or envious, or vin- 
dictive against my enemies. * * Iam not so inimical to the 
papists and other erring spirits as to wish them evil, but on the 
contrary it would be much more agreeable to me if they would 
accept the truth and be saved with us all.’ To this may be 
here added what Melanchthon says: “It was plain this his as- 
perity of language sprung from zeal for the truth and it was 
not the spirit of contention and bitterness,” and Matthesius may 
well say, “Hard words out of a loving heart are excusable be- 
fore God and honest men. God did not choose for his might- 
iest co-worker the timid, gentle Melanchthon, nor a slow mov- 
ing, sleepy phlegmatic, but a bold, impetuous, daring cholero- 
sanguineous spirit, whose heart He inflamed with a burning 
love for Christ and sanctified the fervid zeal flowing from it in 


the exercise of which it is easy for weak, human nature to make 
some mistakes.” Seckendorff gives us the opinions of many 
“great and pious men, who hold that this impetuousness and 
even acrimony of style against the calumniators of God’s truth, 
were not practiced without the consent and guidance of divine 
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Providence, and Spangenberg against Arnold, says “Luther 
had not that extraordinary courage and zeal in religion by na- 
ture, but it was a special gift of God with which the Lord quali- 
fied him for his office as the German apostle.” He could no 
more have escaped from this effervescence of spirit and vigor 
of language than he could from his intense love of God's word 
and his generous contempt of all the honors and possessions of 
this world, and yet no man was ever more keenly conscious of 
his own weaknesses and more severe in his estimate of his own 
merits. 

The last book which Luther wrote after twenty-four years of 
sufferings, persecutions and detractions from his Romish ene- 
mies, was, 7he Papacy instituted by the Devil, (1545), in which 
he probably exceeds in acerbity of style any of his previous 
writings. He keenly felt the force of the satanic attacks made 
upon his work, personal character, writings and the people who 
“sympathized with him. During all this period he was inces- 
santly assailed with the most virulent calumnies which wicked 
minds and corrupt hearts could devise. He was conscious of 
the righteousness of his cause as well as of the hypocrisy and 
malignity of his adversaries. He showed that he was neither 
an unfeeling block or stone, and no one is competent to express 
a judgment in the case who himself has not been assailed by so 
many bloodthirsty opponents. It is not to be wondered at that 
like Moses, when his enemies provoked his spirit, (made his 
spirit Jitter), he should speak unadvisedly (passionately) with his 
lips, Ps. 106 : 33. If the prophet Elijah was roused to anger 
when he was insulted “for the Lord’s sake,” even by children 
who were undoubtedly instigated by their idolatrous parents, 
upon whom he hurled the terrible curse, should we expect Lu- 
ther calmly to submit to the atrocious indignities heaped upon 
him? Does not the holy David often lament in plaintive and 
sometimes indignant terms, the malignant opposition he en- 
countered in the cause of God? Does not Jeremiah mournfully 
complain of the diabolic calumnies he was compelled to hear, 
so that he even cursed the day he was born? Did not a blow 
on the cheek of the usually submissive Paul bring out from him 

Vor. XI. No. 1. 2 
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an invective of terrible severity against the High Priest? Lu- 
ther saw with his own eyes the abominations, the atheism, 
the horrible corruptions, the hypocrisy and the licentiousness 
of Rome, and could he deal calmly with such a subject? Let 
us not too harshly judge him, till we are placed in circum- 
stances similar to his and see how we would ourselves act. 
Who is there that would not have felt “his soul embittered”’ as 
he did, or even to a greater degree? If there are any such, let 
them cast the first stone! 

George Fabricius, a very learned man and a great friend of 
Luther, expressed his displeasure at his severity. He afterwards 
visited Rome and upon his return he visited his friend Gorgas 
and exclaimed: “My dear Gorgas, I have unjustly judged our 
dear Father Luther. He is the man for the occasion. Quis- 
quis amat Christum, non oderit ille Lutherum. (He who loves 
Christ, will not hate Luther). He who has been to Rome as I 
have been, will believe that no man can be too severe against 
Rome, the ungodly conduct of her priests and their ungodly 
doctrine.” Even Erasmus, after his return from Rome, bears 
similar testimony to the corruptions of the clergy and the peo- 
ple. Similar evidence from other Romanists might be adduced 
and among them Eck himself, the able opponent of Luther. 
But God endowed Luther with the gifts of His Spirit extraor- 
dinarily, and made His word in Luther’s mouth, a fire, Jer. 5 : 
14, and his forehead as an adamant harder than flint, Ezek. 3 : 9; 
and his lips like a sharp sword, Is. 49: 2. It required heavy 
blows to shatter the strongly fortified citadel. Luther knew 
from experience that gentle treatment of his ferocious assailants 
would only render them more arrogant and obstinate. Hence 
his onslaught was terrific, and yet not in the language of per- 
sonal abuse, for he himself says: “My conscience rejoices that 
I have assailed no man’s person or character, but only that | 
have the more sharply impeached their doctrines, books and 
impious sacrilege against God’s word.” 

But who began this asperity of style? Surely not Luther. 


How yvently, humbly and even reverentially he wrote to the 
Pope, to cardinal Albert, to the legate Cajetan, to the nuncio 
Miltitz, and others? What a kind and forbearing letter he 
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wrote concerning the papacy in 1519, just before the Leipzig 
disputation! How he humbled himself before Henry VIII. and 
Duke George! What did it all accomplish ? Nothing. From 
all sides heavy fulminations were hurled against him; he was 
put under the papal ban, he was outlawed, exposed to the sav- 
age vengeance of infuriated bigots, and was pursued with the 
most violent calumnies, abuse and threats. His parentage; 
birth, education, character, writings, and everything else per- 
taining to the man, were outrageously falsified ; the most abom- 
inable lies were everywhere circulated, and yet in the midst of 
all this, he maintained his equanimity and suppressed his wrath, 
although he was advised by some of his friends to retort in a 
similar style. But the longer he used kind words, the more in- 
sulting his adversaries became, and they gave him no rest until 
they forced him to employ the most scathing words in his self- 
defence, and for this they abused him the more violently. In 
his reply to Henry VIII., he says: “I beg you to tell me how I 
shall conduct myself toward such obstinate fellows. If I write 
sharply and plainly, they take occasion of it to condemn my 
doctrine under the pretence that I am proud, conceited, impa- 
tient and spiteful. If I am gentle and humble myself, then they 
say I am a coward or a hypocrite and that I have found out 
that my doctrine is false and that I am about to recant.” 

He was ever ready to abandon all controversy and to show 
all proper respect to his opponents, if they would only hear the 
truth and cease their vituperations and hence he says: “If we 
could only once hear from the Pope, that God justifies and 
makes us righteous only out of pure grace and mercy by faith 
in Jesus Christ, we would not only carry him on our hands but 
even fall down and kiss his feet.” 

But Luther was the uncompromising enemy of all deception 
and of falsehood concealed under friendly words, and he says to 
Spalatin, Ego fucos mire odi (/ utterly despise all craft), and at 
another place he says: “If I am to have any fault, I would 
rather be guilty of writing too severely, than play the hypocrite 
and gloss over the truth.” 

The violence of Luther as shown in his last book against the 
papacy, was in part owing to the time at which it was written. 
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It was after having endured unspeakable chagrin, severe attacks 
of sickness, sore temptations, great weakness of body and ad- 
vancing age. He was irritated almost beyond bearing by the 
contemptuous arrogance and savage assaults of the enemy. It 
was a fault of the times that men thought they could not do 
justice to their adversaries in a controversy, without employing 
the severest terms of abuse. A French writer, De la Mothe, 
has well said: “As much as is possible, should we discriminate 
in authors between the faults of the times and their own per- 
sonal infirmities. A man may be well tempered naturally and 
yet may be betrayed into extravagance of speech because it is 
the fashion of the times.” 

There was one leading motive which led Luther to wield the 
power of his pen so vehemently against popery in his old age. 
Pope Paul III. sent two briefs, (both of which Seckenderff gives) 
to the Emperor Charles V., in which he employs language not 
at all complimentary to the Emperor and spitefully abusive of 
the Lutheran states of the empire. He calls them im/fious, 
wicked, ungodly, promoters of damnable heresies, rebels, heretics, 
defenders of heretics and persecutors of the holy Church of God, 
a Lutheran and adulterous faction. He pronounces the Luth- 
eran electors and princes to be totally unworthy of any ‘protec- 
tion or political intercourse with the Emperor as long as they 
continue to be Lutherans,-—that it is the greatest scandal for a 
ruler to call himself a Lutheran, and excludes them from the 
number of Christians. 

This vituperation fired the heart of Luther. He could not 
stand these charges, and he retorted vigorously. 

In looking at this subject, we must not disregard the fact that 
it was not the Roman Church but the Roman Court which he 
so fiercely assailed. He acknowledged again and again that 
there was much in the Roman Church that was truly Christian; 
he never denounced it as a wicked and adulterous faction :—he 
did not vilify persons who professed the Romish faith, for he 
himself received the word of God, the sacraments, ordination 
and his doctorate from that Church, besides all those ceremo- 
nies and church customs which were not idolatrous or supersti- 
tious. He gives Rome credit for everything good which she 
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has. He would have remained within her pale, if the Pope had 
not forbidden the pure gospel to be preached. He deeply sym- 
pathized with those whose prejudices still led them to cling to 
that faith, for he knew from experience the strength of those 
prejudices, and “hence it is” (as he says in 1545), “that I cannot 
be so violently displeased with those who obstinately hold on 
to the papacy, and especially because they have never read the 
Scriptures nor any other evangelical writings.” By the papacy, 
he means the theological errors and the moral disorders and 
corruptions arising out of them in the Church, particularly the 
Cesaropapia, the sovereignty which the Pope arrogated over 
the Emperor, the German nation, all crowned heads and Chris- 
tian people in spiritual and civil affairs. He carefully observed 
the difference which the states made at the Diets of Trier and 
Cologne in 1512, zter Romanam ecclesiam et Romanam curiam. 
In the dedication of his commentary on Galatians, he expresses 
his profound reverence for the Roman Church, which he calls 
the spouse of Christ, the daughter of God, the terror of hell, 
the victory over the flesh. 

Thus, whilst we admit that our hero sometimes indulged in 
language which modern taste and refinement would not sanc- 
tion, and we are far from wholly apologizing for his occasional 
asperity of style, yet when we consider the state of the times 
which allowed the use of severe words and the provoking as- 
saults which men constantly made upon his doctrine, character, 
cause and friends, we may not be surprised or offended at his 
cutting retorts, and to his controversies as well as to his ser- 
mons and practical writings, we may apply the saying of Me- 
lanchthon, Cuncta verba tua sunt fulgura, O Luthere ! 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE CONFESSIONAL PRINCIPLE AND THE CONFESSIONS. 
A MEMORIAL OF THE JUBILEE OF 1880, 

By H. E. JAcoss, D. D., Professor in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

On the afternoon of Saturday the 25th of June 1530, between 
the hours of four and six, the Augsburg Confession, the funda- 
mental creed of Protestant Christianity, was read before the 
Emperor Charles V., in the chapel of the Palatine palace at 
Augsburg. On the 25th of June, 1580, at Dresden in Saxony, 
appeared the first edition of the Book of Concord, comprising a 
full collection of the creeds to which the Lutheran Church at- 
taches symbolical authority, and marking the completion of the 
process whereby the scriptural doctrines maintained in the 
Augsburg Confession, amidst the trials of severe controversy 
and bitter persecution, had been formulated into ampler and 
more explicit confessional statements. 


JUBILEES OF THE CONFESSIONS. 


By suitable services and other testimonials of gratitude to 
God, our fathers in the faith have commemorated every fiftieth 
and one hundredth anniversary of these great events—the one 
hundredth anniversary of each as the proper, and the fiftieth as 
a secondary jubilee. The first semi-centennial anniversary of 
the Augsburg Confession was celebrated not only by appropri- 
ate jubilee verses, but the publication of the Book of Concord 
was itself the most fitting commemoration that could have been 
made. The first centenary of the Augsburg Confession was 
marked not only by the arrival upon German soil, on the 25th 
of June, 1630, of the Swedish Lutheran King, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who in the darkest hour of the Thirty Years’ War, has- 
tened to the aid of his brethren in the faith, calling Heaven to 
witness as he disembarked, that his motive was a religious and 
uot a political one, but also by a general observance in the 
churches, as is attested by an entire volume, devoted to an ac- 
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count of the celebration in Saxony, and another, presenting a 
full order of divine service, for the three days, the 25th, 26th 
and 27th, on which the Jubilee was held, as well as for the 24th, 
St. John the Baptist’s day, which was devoted to a preparatory 
service. In 1680, the first centenary of the Book of Concord 
was not passed by unnoticed. It too has left its record in com- 
memorative verses and discourses. One of the latter styles it 
the fourth Jubilee of the Evangelical Church, following 1617, 
the first Jubilee of the Reformation; 1730, of the Augsburg 
Confession ; and 1655, of the peace of Augsburg. Dr. Philip 
Jacob Spener, in a letter preserved in his Consilta et Fudicia, 
laments, however, that while what he calls the Jubilee of the 
Formula of Concord ought to have been observed throughout 
our entire Church, at least in Germany,—there was a suitable 
commemoration nowhere in upper Germany, except in Wiirtem- 
berg ; and while mentioning the illness and subsequent death of 
the Elector of Saxony, and a prevailing epidemic as a partial 
explanation of the fact that the celebration was not more ex- 
tensive, complains of the slowness and coldness of the Church 
in failing to render due thanks to God for his goodness in pre- 
serving the truth. 

1730 yielded the Church rich fruit. The celebration was 
universal. In most places, services of three consecutive days, 
after the order of 1630, were held; at each of which the Holy 
Commuinon was administered, and by a proper distribution 
among the services of the three days, the entire Augsburg Con- 
fession was read in course, as had also been done in 1630, while 
between three and four o’clock of June 25th the church bells 
summoned the people to their closets for private thanksgiving. 
Fenerlin, after enumerating sixty-seven titles of special jubilee 
publications of 1730, comprising popular historical sketches, 
sermons, catechisms, mission reports, and collections of hymns 
and prayers, points to other authorities where still additional 
titles may be found. But yet more important were the works 
of permanent value, such as the histories of the Augsburg Con- 
fession by Cyprian and Salig, the Introduction to the Symboli- 
cal Books by the older Walch, and the valuable edition of the 
Book of Concord by Pfaff, which marked this Jubilee. 
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1780 falling in the dreary period of the prevalence of ration- 
alism, has left us only a few memorials. But 1830 was another 
era of renewed attention to the Confessions of the Church, 
to which we owe especially a number of valuable editions of the 
Augsburg Confession, as well as of the entire Book of Concord. 
The /ndex Librorum of Friedlander gives four hundred and six 
titles of Jubilee publications of 1830 in Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, France and Russia. 


RELATION OF CHRISTIAN LIFE OF THE PRESENT TO THAT OF THE 
PAST. 

But a higher call than the mere desire to conform to the 
usages of our fathers, urged us to make of 1880, a Jubilee year. 
As students of Gods word, we are not ignorant of the ftequent 
reproofs, with which the God of Israel censured his people for 
their failure to learn the great lessons of their history, and for 
their forgetfulness of the mighty acts, whereby he had manifest- 
ed himself as their deliverer. God’s promises to his church are 
not mere vague, indefinite assurances, upon which we may trust 
indeed for the future; but which vanish, the moment we attempt 
to trace their course in the past. Mysterious though the work- 
ings of God's Spirit are, yet all through the history of the world, 
they have left memorials of their presence; and the Church 
which now exists, is edified and confirmed in the faith, and pre- 
pared for final victory, not only through the direct influence of 
the very letter of inspiration, the water of life drawn afresh at 
the very fountain of Israel,—but also, through the life which 
the word of inspiration has before communicated, which has 
been such a mighty power in former days, and which as an or- 
gan of God’s Spirit must continue, in the record of the experi- 
ence of the church of the past, to live and work until the end 
of time. 


An infallible rule has been given us whereby to test all teach- 
ers and doctrines, and thus to discriminate between a true and 
a spurious experience. Guided by this rule, and applying this 
standard, at every step in our course, the entire history of the 
church becomes to us a wide field, where we find on every side 
bountiful harvests, the fruit of the seed of the word developed 
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in Christian experience ; and to despise or ignore this fruit, is to 
despise or ignore the seed whence it has sprung and the Holy 
Ghost, upon whose working the result depended. We cannot 
expunge a single line from the Church’s history without dishon- 
oring the Head of the Church, by whose wise hand every point 
in that history has been determined; for the history of the 
Church is the history of the triumphant progress of God's 
Spirit in his conflict with the kingdom of Satan,—the history of 
the victories of faith in her ever-progressive realization of the 
promise that she is to overcome the world. 


CRISES IN CHRISTIAN LIFE, THE ORIGIN OF THE CONFESSIONS. 


If this then be true of the entire history of the Church, it is 
preéminently applicable to every epoch in her history, that 
marks some great crisis; when evils that have long been grow- 
ing have reached their full development, and the inevitable hour 
of conflict has at last arrived; when the very existence of the 
Church, to human eyes seems imperiled ; when great principles, 
essential not only to the life of the Church as an organism, but 
to the spiritual life of every member of the Church, are under- 
mined by stealthy and insidious attacks, against whose approach 
the Church is with difficulty aroused and armed to meet the 
danger, and in whose discomfiture and overthrow, not feeble, 
trembling men, who scarcely know the significance of their own 
acts, but Almighty God, gains all the glory. There are points 
in the Church’s history, years, months, days, in which all the 
evil that has ever assailed the Church, seems brought to a focus, 
and to overcome it, the Holy Ghost, who never deserts his 
charge, concentrates against it not only the sum of all the ex- 
perience of the Church of the past, but also the endowments of 
new, fuller, richer unfoldings of the sense and power of God’s 
Word. The Book of Concord of 1580, beginning with the 
Apostles’ Creed and ending with the Formula of Concord, is 
entitled to this respect as a memorial of a number of such most 
important epochs; so that the history of the Book of Concord 
may be considered in a certain sense as almost epitomizing the 
entire history of the Church. 

VoL. XI. No. 1. 3 
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But it is more than a memorial. The Jubilee of 1880 has 
been not the mere commemoration of an event, or a series of 
events, such as, in a certain measure, was the Jubilee of 1867, 
whose blessed results are still fresh in the memory of our 
churches. It is a thanksgiving for God’s goodness, not only in 
repelling dangerous error and unfolding the truth of his word 
at several critical periods; but also that the defences which 
God’s Spirit then employed, still stand, and the weapons which 
God’s Spirit then forged, are ours and our children’s forever. 
We thank God for the strong walls erected against the subse- 
quent approach of the errors that then threatened our faith, 
which also serve to remind posterity, (through the word of God 
inwrought into the experience of the Church,) as to where the 
otherwise perhaps imperceptible line of danger still runs. 


THE TRUTHS OF THE CONFESSIONS, LIVING TRUTH. 


Nor is the Book of Concord, born of the Church's agony, a 
collection of cold, dead formule, or a summary of abstract fos- 
silized theories. The truth confessed by these creeds is living 
truth. It is no less living than when it stands on the pages of 
revelation, for having been applied by God’s Spirit to believing 
men in their conflicts within their own hearts and against the 
world, and then having found expression from lips that could 
say: “We speak that we do know, and we testify that we have 
seen.” As it pleases God, not by the mere letter of the Word, 
used as an amulet, but by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe, so too it pleases Him by every clear and dis- 
tinct confession of His truth in its relation to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which His Providence has placed Christian men, 
to free others from error, to confirm them in the faith, and to 
build them up in the divine life. Now it is the glory of our 
Lutheran Confessions, that while indeed, in some of their minor 
arguments and illustrations and citations, it is not impossible to 
detect slight errors, such for instance as the Apology’s uncon- 
ditional endorsement of Aristotle’s Ethics, its derivation of the 
word mass from the Hebrew instead of the Latin, its application 
of several Scriptural passages, its not sufficiently guarded use of 
several ecclesiastical terms, such as “Sacraments” and “Gospel,” 
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yet in all direct statements of doctrines, in all their expressions 
concerning that which is properly the subject of discussion, 
upon which the controversies decided turned, and the thought 
of the Church, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, was con- 
centrated, they confess the very truth of God, the living truth 
of God, which being a development of the living and powerful 
seed of the Word, is itself living and powerful, and destined to 
impart and develop its life, wherever heard and studied and 
received. 

For a true revival of the Church at any period when it has 
lapsed with a condition of relative coldness and indifference to 
divine things, we need not only the Holy Scriptures (precious 
and life-giving though they are); but also at least on the part 
of our ministers and teachers who are to apply this Word to 
the necessities of the times, we find a most important aid in the 
thorough study of the text, the inner history, the growth and 
the external relations of the Confessions of the Church, that 
show so clearly how in the years when the thoughts of genera- 
tions were most extensively and profoundly agitated concerning 
the most important questions that can be pondered, the Holy 
Ghost, using the agency of devout men learned in the Scrip- 
tures and well versed in the Church’s history, applied this Word 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE CONFESSIONS. 


For the subjects with which our Confessions are occupied are 
not mere theological problems concerning matters that lie re- 
mote from the centre of the Christian life, speculations that may 
be in place in theological schools, but that are of no service to 
the people. On the contrary, the great theme of our Confes- 
sions is the consideration of those very questions that are most 
prominent in Christian experience and most essential to the 
Christian life. The utter ruin and corruption of our race; the 
weakness and helplessness of human powers; the width and 
depth of the demands of God’s law; the way of salvation 
through the incarnation, the active and the passive obedience 
even to the death on the cross of God’s own Son; the gracious 
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efficiency of the Holy Ghost, through the Word and Sacraments 
working faith in those who resist not, and progressively inspir- 





ing the believing soul with love to God and man, and adorning 
it with good works, prompted by the law of God written in the 
heart ; the necessity of daily repentance and the constant mor- 
tification of the old Adam with all his lusts and passions; the 
comfort of the absolution pronounced in the Gospel ; the bless- 
edness of the communion and union of the believer with Christ 
in this life, and in the life to come—such are the great themes 
of which our Confessions treat, such the doctrines that they so 
triumphantly defend against legions of errors that from ever 
shifting standpoints constantly are renewing their attacks. The 
Confessions only present to the light of day the contest in varied 
relations through which every Christian heart is passing. In 
their most profound discussions they sometimes pause and ask: 
“How will this doctrine appear to a heart struggling under a 
sense of God’s wrath? What comfort will this bring a wounded 
conscience ? How are men struggling under the weight of their 
sins, upon their deathbeds to be taught the way of life?” and 
with the earnestness of men to whom such questions are of more 
importance than the whole world, and who after intense conflict 
have at length entered into the peace which God promises His 
children, they not only ask them, but present, from the Word 
of God, a clear and irrefutable answer, on which the heart can 
rest. 

Hence the real interest which is felt in the Confessions must 
be in proportion to the degree in which the experience por- 
trayed in the Confessions corresponds with our own. As we 
read in them the doubts and difficulties that have had an exist- 
ence in our own inner life, and recognize the solutions there 
presented, as those also which God’s Spirit in his Word has 
given us, the Confessions become as dear to us as our own 
Christian experience, and we can no more disown them, or 
fail to acknowledge and defend them, than we can deny our 
Christian life, and all upon which that life depends. 


THE CECUMENICAL CREEDS. 


Taking now in our hands, the volume which we have thus 
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declared so worthy of our attention and study, and whose pos- 
session should urge us to such grateful acknowledgment to God 
for his goodness, let us briefly note its contents. We find here 
nine creeds. Three of them have been inherited from the early 
Church. The term ecumenical applied to them by the For- 
thula of Concord, and thence adopted into theological terminol- 
ogy, because of their general acceptance by Christendom, is not 
to be understood in the strictest sense, since the Greek Church 
does not accept the Apostles’ Creed, and has never formally 
sanctioned the Athanasian; while in many portions of the Re- 
formed churches, the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds are practi- 
cally ignored. 

The Apostles’ Creed is the expansion of the baptismal for- 
mula by a gradual process, involving numerous transitions, 
which mark the progress of the Church in her conflicts with 
various errors of the first five or six centuries. The history of 
its gradual development is a type of the history of the entire 
Book of Concord. When in public worship, we unite in con- 
fessing our faith in its familiar words, we rarely think of the 
controversies that determined the formulation of its explicit 
and comforting articles, and that thus almost every clause is a 
memorial of a victory over dangerous error. Thus in the first 
article, a clause which at first thought, seems to bear the least 
trace of controversy: “Maker of Heaven and Earth,” is the re- 
sult of the Church’s conflict with Gnosticism. The Gnostics 
are almost forgotten, but their presence served a good purpose 
in the history of the Church; for as the growth of the individ- 
ual Christian in the divine life is conditioned by his successful 
conflict with constant opposition, so the treasure of doctrine 
which the Church possesses in Holy Scripture is unfolded, and 
brought the more clearly and distinctly to her consciousness, 
through the attacks of the enemies of the truth. 

The baptismal formula and what was known in the early 
Church as the rule of faith (although of course only in a general 
sense; for in a proper sense, the Holy Scriptures are the only 
rule of faith) were in the beginning identical. Yet as the num- 
ber of errors multiplied, and the attention of the Church centred 
upon the controverted points, in the Western Church it was 
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soon deemed best to require of the ministers of the Word a 
more explicit confession, than of the applicants for Church 
membership. Thus the rule of faith was enlarged beyond the 
baptismal confession. The Eastern Church, however, where the 
controversies raged with greater violence, and which was more 
given to speculation, made no distinction. There the rule of 
faith with its new elements was also the baptismal confession, 
which at length assumed a fixed form and acquired regular ec- 
clesiastical sanction, as the Nicene Creed at the Council of Nice, 
in 325, the bulwark which the Church erected against the as- 
sailants of the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. The contro- 
versies that immediately followed concerning the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost occasioned the subsequent additions generally 
ascribed to the Council of Constantinople of the year 381, al- 
though in private writings they may be traced 30 years earlier, 
and their formal adoption was probably later than the period 
commonly given. With respect to the final form, the Nicene is 
older than the Apostles’ Creed. The Athanasian Creed is the 
work, not of the Eastern, but of the Western Church, not of 
the age of Athanasius, but of some period between the fifth and 
ninth centuries, the probabilities pointing towards the sixth 
century. Luther said that he was inclined to think that, since 
the days of the Apostles, nothing more important and glorious, 
had ever been written. It is noted for its concise, sharp, direct 
method of stating the doctrines of the Trinity and of the mys- 
terious union of the divine and human in the person of Christ, 
which must forever be an offense to all with whom faith is 
nothing more than opinion, or who prefer to have the teaching 
of the Word of God expressed in vague and ambiguous lan- 
guage. 
THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 

For perhaps one thousand years, it was the lot of the Church 
to confine herself to the learning and appropriating and devel- 
oping in her life the doctrines of these three Creeds. But as 
during this long interval, many abuses and errors had become 
prevalent, against which these Creeds afforded no direct testi- 
mony, the time at last arrived for the second period of activity 
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in the formulation of confessions of faith. It became the duty 
of the Church to face the evils, to investigate the sources of the 
corruption, to test by the Word of God prevalent doctrines and 
customs, and then as a just judge to proclaim the decision and 
announce the verdict, which, under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, he had reached. Under the same guidance, the docu- 
ments written for this end were finally elevated to the position 
of permanent Symbols; although as foreign to the original 
purpose of most of them, as was the work of the Reformation 
to Luther on the memorable 31st of October 1517. 

A number of volumes have been written, of which Saubert’s 
\Miracula Augustane Confessionis is a type to show the miracu- 
lous interpositions of Divine Providence in the history of the 
Augsburg Confession. Nor will the theme however often 
treated, lose its freshness and interest. We trace God’s hand 
in the exalted gifts and special training of the great divines who 
were engaged in its preparation, and in the fervent piety, un- 
daunted courage and uniform wisdom of the civil rulers (with 
one exception) and their ministers, such as the chancellors of 
Saxony, upon whom the responsibility of the negotiations 
rested. It was the work of Him who “turneth the king’s heart 
whithersoever he will,” that opposed to the confident predic- 
tions of the enemies of the truth that the Protestant princes 
would not venture to appear at Augsburg, the firm determina- 
tion of the Elector of Saxony to proceed thither with all possi- 
ble promptness, and the happy thought of Chancellor Briick to 
take advantage of the opportunity, by offering to the dict, to 
which the theologians had not been summoned, an apology or 
confession of faith, such as the adherents of the restored Gospel 
had desired to present before a General Council, whose convo- 
cation had been steadily refused. When the theologians at 
Wittenberg were directed in all haste to prepare the desired 
documents, it was the same hand that furnished them as the 
basis of the doctrinal introduction with the well-matured articles, 
the result of the colloquy at Marburg, carefully revised and 
farther elaborated for the conference a few weeks later at 
Schwabach, while the hastily-sketched memoranda known as 
the Torgau Articles concentrate the experience of the entire 
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former lives of the Wittenberg faculty into material which the 
classical pen of Melanchthon was to formulate, frequently with but 
slight changes of language, into the Articles on Abuses. What 
a Providence too there was in the slow progress of the Emperor 
towards Augsburg, and the delay in the assembling of the diet 
two months and a half beyond the appointed day, thus afford- 
ing additional time for the careful preparation and testing of 
the Confession article by article, and sentence by sentence. 
What a blessing too in disguise were the 404 articles of the 
bitter and indefatigable Dr. John Eck, which Melanchthon 
found at an early date in circulation at Augsburg, charging the 
Reformers with almost all the heresies of the early Church, 
confusing them with many fanatical teachers for whose erratic 
course they were not responsible, and rendering necessary a 
still more ample and explicit statement of the Evangelical faith 
than had at first been contemplated. Thus the Augsburg Con- 
fession became not only a protest against Rome, but also a 
strong defence against the false spirituality, the arrogant ration- 
alism, the fanatical enthusiasm which under the claim of a com- 
mon cause with us in our protest against Rome, cherishes errors 
no less dangerous than those from which the Reformation freed 
us. It was a higher power than that of men, which carried to 
a successful result the protracted negotiations to overcome the 
Emperor's resolution not to permit the Confession to be read ? 
What irony too upon merely human prudence was the result 
of the plan to limit the hearers of the Confession to the small- 
est number, by adjourning the diet from the Council-chamber 
to the chapel of the palace? [he proceedings in the spacious 
Council-chamber are forgotten, while the world for three cen- 
turies and a half, knows almost every detail of the appearance 
as well as of the transactions of the assembly crowded on that 
eventful Saturday afternoon into the little chapel. What efforts, 
after its delivery, were made to suppress the Confession ; and 
how they failed? The original copies were indeed lost, but the 
numerous editions, publjshed, notwithstanding the imperial pro- 
hibition, the very year of its delivery, and culminating in an 
edition of both the Latin and the German, by Melanchthon 


himself, to say nothing of the translations into Italian and 
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French by the Romanists themselves, rendered these efforts 
futile. No higher tribute to the worth of this Confession could 
be given, than the term which in her joy in the possession of 
this treasure, our Lutheran Church has delighted to call it— 
“the Evangelical Apple of the Eye,” with reference to the pas- 
sage in Proverbs: “Keep my law, as the apple of thine eye.” 
Yet to share in this appreciation of the Augsburg Confession, 
more is needed than attention to the details of the external his- 
tory. The words of Salig at the second centenary of the Con- 
fession are worthy of our attention: “We must go also into the 
sanctuary of God, and view the agitations of the hearts, and 
the operations of the Highest in the minds of the first confes- 
sors,” (and here again we must recognize the divine goodness 
in preserving to us so much of the extensive correspondence of 
those days, in which the Reformers so unreservedly record their 
cares and thoughts, as well as such a wealth of state papers, 
both of which we find in such works as Bretschneider’s Corpus 
Reformatorum, De Wette’s edition of Luther’s Letter’s, Feuer- 
lin’s Urkundenbiicher, and the histories of Coelestine, Chrytzeus, 
Cyprian, Miiller and others). “The former,” continues Salig, 
“enriches and extends only our understanding, but the latter 
likewise touches and edifies the heart. In a watch an inexper- 
ienced person regards only the hands, or at most the movement 
of the wheels; but the skillful workman examines the hidden 
arrangement whereby the accurate movement of the wheels is 
determined. Thus also the external history of the Augsburg 
Confession and the Diet of Augsburg, may afford little edifica- 
tion, if with it we do not observe how the spirit and prayer of 
Luther gave to all the transactions at Augsburg their import- 
ance. Men always continue to adhere to the mere historical 
narration, that they may talk thereof. They defend the truth 
of the doctrine with the greatest zeal, and are right in so doing. 
But the most forget the true sources the inner impulse imparted 
by a hidden work, and take no interest in considering the spirit 
and power of the confessors, and by prayer becoming sharers 
of the same.” 
Vor. XI. No. 1. 4 
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SHALL THERE BE ANY CONFESSIONS BEYOND THE AUGUSTANA. 

The question as to whether the testimony of the Evangelical 
churches, was to be limited to the Augsburg Confession, was 
answered by the confessors themselves, on the succeeding 10th 
of July. For among the many devices to counteract and em- 
barrass the truth, this was one adopted by the enemies of the 
Gospel, and, accordingly, at their advice, the Emperor had 
asked whether there were anything farther to present—a trap 
discerned at once by the Evangelical theologians at Augsburg, 
as well as by Luther himself, when the news of it reached him. 
Their answer in substance was, that in the Confession, they had 
endeavored to avoid prolixity, that they had notwithstanding 
embraced about all necessary articles, and that all other abuses 
which might exist, beyond those expressly noticed, would be 
found in conflict with the articles already presented ; but that if 
their opponents would undertake the defence of any abuses, 
they would be ready to present a farther report from God’s 
Word. While it is not in the power of just any age to frame 
Confessions, the Church in her work of defending the truth can 
never reach a point where she can promise to go no farther. 
“T have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, which shall 
never hold their peace day nor night.” So far as she herself is 
concerned, she can rest satisfied with what she already pos- 
sesses, for it contains all that is absolutely needful for salvation 
and edification, and furnishes infinite material for development 
in the life of her members; but the futnre of her enemies must 
determine whether or not she is to make a formal statement, 
still more explicit and furnished with ampler proofs of that 
which her Confession already teaches. To refuse such an op- 
portunity is often to incur the danger of having even that taken 
away, that she already hath. 


THE APOLOGY OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 


When then the Romish theologians, offered in reply, a con- 
futation which, although five times worked over, was so notori- 


ously weak and unfair, that for 43 years it was not published 
in any language, and not until 1808 did the German original 
appear, and a copy was refused the Evangelical princes, except 
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upon the condition that no attempt would be made to refute it, 
Melanchthon prepared an answer from notes made by some of 
the Protestant theologians, during the reading of the Confuta- 
tion, which not being received by the Emperor, was farther 
elaborated after the adjournment of the diet, and was published 
as a private writing under the name of the Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession, in April 1531. The Latin text is the 
standard ; the German translation by Dr. Justus Jonas abounds 
in sO many omissions, additions, transpositions and paraphrases, 
sometimes making important changes not only in sentences, 
but in entire paragraphs and pages, that the German editions 
of the Confessions, of Schopf, Keethe, Spieker, and Bodemann, 
substitute entirely new translations. 

Not only did the Apology receive the warmest private 
commendations, as, for example, that of Luther in 1533 to 
the Leipsic Christians persecuted by Duke George, “Hold 
fast to our Confession and Apology ;” but at the convention of 
Schweinfurth in April 1532, became the subject of long ne- 
gotiations with the royal commissioners, who, as a condition of 
peace, insisted again upon limiting the Lutherans to the Augs- 
burg Confession, while the Lutheran princes, with ultimate 
success, after fifteen days perseverance, refused to comply, un- 
less the Apology were also expressly mentioned and recognized ; 
and five years later, in the Smalcald Articles, it was formally 
approved by the signatures of the Lutheran theologians. 

The Apology is more than a mere polemical treatise. It is 
a thorough discussion, in all its relations, of the cardinal doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith alone, without Works; for what- 
ever be the article treated, the discussion always reverts to this 
theme. At first reading, it may indeed seem diffuse, but far- 
ther study will show that it contains little, if anything, unneces- 
sary, as it is its aim to meet the questions proposed at every 
turn, and to examine them from varied stand-points. It abounds 
in forcible illustrations, in exhaustive treatment of scriptural 
texts, in proofs from patristic literature and the history of the 
Church, overwhelming with confusion the arguments which the 
adversaries had drawn from the same sources. Its spirit is so 
mild and conciliatory, its style so clear and lucid, its language 
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so animated and eloquent, its entire mode of reasoning so mani- 
festly the sincere expression of a mind that has been long oc- 
cupied and deeply agitated by the contemplation of divine 
things, that it cannot fail to deeply interest all devout students 
of Scripture. To him who is charged with the care of souls, 
the frequent reading of the Apology is invaluable, on account 
of the manner in which it solves difficulties connected with the 
most vital points in Christian experience; while the private 
Christian, although perhaps compelled to pass by some por- 
tions, occupied with learned discussions, will find in many, we. 
may say in most parts, what is in fact a book of practical re- 
ligion, the worthy predecessor of such works as the “True Chris- 
tianity” of John Arndt. Above all, that remarkable chapter 
“Of Love and the Fulfilling of the Law,” is worthy of being 
distributed as a tract among our families, of being used as a 
text-book in our Church-Schools and Bible-cfasses, as a sequel 
to the Catechism, and of being placed in the hands of those 
inquiring the way of life. This chapter, with the preceding 
more learned and technical one on Justification, from which it 
has been detached only because of its great length, Philippi re- 
gards as bearing to the entire contents of the confessional 
writings, the same relation that the Epistle to the Romans bears 
to the entire Scriptures—their “kernel and heart,” “so clearly 
are they grounded in Scripture and experience, so triumphant, 
edifying and consoling in their development.” 

If there be one thought more frequently repeated in the 
Apology than another, it is probably its charge upon the Rom- 
ish theologians, that their theology is one of doubt, that it can 
never afford personal assurance of salvation, and that until this 
assurance be afforded, until we can know that our sins are for- 
given, there can be no true peace in life. From the opening 
chapter on “Original Sin” to the closing one on “Ecclesiastical 
Power,” it not only shows how the Romish doctrine on every 
article contributes to this doubt, but also sets over against it in 
clear light the comforting doctrines of the Gospel. _ It is might- 


ier against its opponents by its positive and extended statements 
of scriptural doctrine, than even by its forcible direct attacks ; 
for amidst the ever shifting uncertainties of false or corrupted 
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religions, men long in spiritual things for some firm foundation, 
some sure footing, upon which to stand, and this the Apology 
abundantly supplies. 

Yet that it would not win its adversaries to the truth, and 
thus effect a reconciliation, is manifest from the very nature of 
its treatment. The worldly men who composed the Confuta- 
tion, and who were the spiritual advisers of the Emperor, could 
as little understand the arguments founded upon the agony of 
the soul under the sense of God’s wrath, and the necessity for 
certainty in matters of faith, as the Athenian philosophers on 
Mar’s Hill could accept St. Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection 
from the dead. Melanchthon and his Romish adversaries lived 
in different worlds of thought and experience. Just as a tyro 
in music cannot appreciate the discomfort which his discords 
occasion a Mozart, so these secure and inexperienced men 
were amazed to find the vain expedients, which, amidst a life of 
carelessness in divine things, had been abundantly sufficient for 
them, rejected and attacked with such ardor—an astonishment 
which at the present day, is constantly reappearing whenever 
the Church has sunk into worldliness, and an effort is made to 
lead her back to the true source of divine life. It has been re- 
marked by Oehler that the Apology, severe towards Rome, but 
friendly to the Catholic Church as distinguished from Rome, is 
the true medium between the Augustana, the mild attempt at 
conciliation, and the Smalcald Articles, the decided document 
of the complete and remediless breach. 


THE SMALCALD ARTICLES. 


We must content ourselves with not much more than men- 
tioning the Smalcald Articles, prepared in 1537, for a council 
that was announced, but never held, at Mantua,—the articles 
proper by Luther, the long and important Appendix, “On the 
the Power and Primacy of the Pope” and “The Power and Prima- 
cy of Bishops” by Melanchthon—a document which among our 
Lutheran Symbols, contains the only formal attack upon the 
?apacy as such; and which, beyond re-affirming the Evangeli- 
cal faith, as on topics of Justification by Faith, Sin, the Law, 
Repentance, the Gospel, is of especial importance for its farther 
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development of the doctrines of the Church and Ministry. Let 
him who is inclined to regard the Smalcald Articles an anti- 
quated document of no especial service at the present day, turn 
only to the article on Confession, and learn from its exposure of 
enthusiasm in the Papacy, the warning which it raises against 
the unevangelical theories of religion with which our day and 
land are so sorely afflicted, extravagances which under the garb 
of ultra-Protestantism in reality belong to a subtile, though un- 
conscious Romanism. 


THE CATECHISMS. 


With the Smalcald Articles end the Confessions of the Church 
in its external relations. The three that follow are devoted to 
the inner life of the Church. To the Catechisms, next to the 
(Ecumenical Creeds, our oldest Confesssions, our attention has 
recently been called by the occurrence of their seventh semi- 
centennial anniversary. Their origin in the grief of Luther 
at the wide-spread ignorance and spiritual destitution, which he 
discovered during his visitation of the churches of Saxony ; 
their gradual growth upon the basis of the plan of instruction 
which the experience of the Chureh (as the result of another 
process of development, beginning in apostolic days with the 
words of institution of the sacraments, then adding the Creed, 
then the Lord’s Prayer, and ending in the Middle Ages with 
the Ten Commandments)* had found most profitable, and as 
the ripe fruit gathered by Luther in a number of separate 
treatises upon the several parts of the Catechism; the expansion 
of his material beyond the limits originally intended ; the com- 
pletion and publication first of the Large Catechism ; the re- 
newed attempt to reduce the substance of God’s Word into the 
briefest compass, and simplest language, resulting in the Small 
Catechism ; its wonderful union of objectivity of treatment with 
depth of inner subjective personal faith ; its unique form, which 
is in fact that of a conversation between God’s Word, and the 
believing Church regarded as a personality ;} its wide reception ; 
its numerous editions; its vast literature; its blessed results— 





*Von Zezschwitz, System der Katechetik. I., 544 sqq.; I1., 52 sqq. 
+Ehrenfeuchter, Geschichte des Katechismus, p. 15. 
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all this belonged to the Jubilee of the Catechismsin 1879. Our 
joy in the possession of such a treasure as the Small Catechism 
should only encourage the Church to the more frequent study 
and higher appreciation of its more extensive and intensely 
practical predecessor. But the question may be asked, Why 
attack symbolical authority to works composed for no polemi- 
cal purpose, and with little regard to scientific statement ? Our 
answer is that the Lutheran Church thereby bears witness to 
the high importance of practical religion, that she presents 
therein a clear indication of the manner in which the doctrines 
for which she has made so many sacrifices and fought so many 
battles should pervade the life, that she hereby declares her 
remembrance of her Lord’s commission in which he made 
“teaching” the great work of the Church, and that she earnestly 
proclaims that all the controversies through which she has 
passed were subqydinate to this one great end. As long as the 
Book of Concord continues to have symbolical authority, so 
long will the careful instruction of the children of the Church in 
the Small Catechism be continued, and the farther aid offered 
in the Large Catechism to ministers, teachers, heads of families, 
mature Christians, will not be altogether neglected. Above all 
our Symbols, even above the Augsburg Confession, does the 
Lutheran Church attach importance to the Small Catechism. 
It is the Symbol of the laity. He who has learned its explana- 
tions, and found how thoroughly they are supported by Scrip- 
ture testimony, and is ready to confess them with the mouth, 
and in the life, is a Lutheran Christian, even though he have 
never seen another Lutheran Confession, and is ignorant of all 
else that the Lutheran Church has ever taught. “For our other 
Confessions exist for the sake of the truth therein contained. 
They are intended only to guard and defend, explain and illus- 
trate what is here condensed into such brief compass. They 
are the outworks of Lutheranism ; this is the citadel. We claim 
with respect to any one who intelligently and sincerely accepts 
the Small Catechism, if the opportunity be offered for the more 
extended study of the other Confessions, in the light of God's 
Word—especially if some crisis be reached in which the ex- 
perience of the Church is reproduced in his own inner life, when 
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no longer with eyes he sees not, but following the light that 
breaks gradually upon him, he is compelled with all the powers 
of the inner man to struggle for the attainment of a clear ap- 
prehension of the articles of faith farther elucidated in our am- 
pler Confessions, that he will find no difficulty beyond what is 
incidental to every effort of imperfectly renewed men to over- 
come natural aversion to the truth, in acknowledging them also 
as correct explanations of Scriptural doctrine. The duty of the 
intelligent layman to study the other Confessions, is not thereby 
diminished; but the only test which the Church requires of 
him is the Small Catechism, while of her ministers who are the 
watchmen of God’s heritage, and whose duty it is to learn to 
descry even afar off the approach of error, and to raise the 
alarm; who are the regularly appointed teachers of God’s 
Word, and as such should be well-versed in the experience of 
that Word in all ages of the world, who are expected not only 
to hold in its purity the faith of the Gospel, but also to give it 
proper expression, and to guard it against all possible miscon- 
ception, to afford “sound speech that cannot be condemned,” 
the Church must demand much more; just as in civil life, the 
standard of qualifications rises,as we ascend from the private 
citizen to one sufficiently learned in the law to practice in the 
courts, and from the ordinary counsellor to the chief justice of 
a nation, or, returning to the spiritual sphere, as the Book of 
Acts and the Pastoral Epistles prescribe special qualifications 
for office-bearers in the Church, above other members. 


THE FORMULA OF CONCORD. 


The tercentenary of the preparation of the Formula of Con- 
cord of 1577, was observed with appropriate ceremonies three 
years ago. But as it did not appear in print, before its inclu- 
sion in the Book of Concord of 1580, 1880 celebrates the ter-_ 
centenary of its publication. It is the last, but, by no means, 
the most extensive of the Lutheran Symbols. The Apology is 
much longer, even when we make no allowance for the fact that 
the Solid Declaration repeats the Epitome, or speaking with 
more chronological accuracy, the Epitome is only the reduction 
ef the Solid Declaration to the compass of between a third and 
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fourth, and thus that much matter is repeated. It is the result 
of controversies within the Lutheran Church after the breach 
with the Papacy had become complete. Any other issue than 
the persistence of error in a subtile form even within the Evan- 
gelical churches, and the consequent ultimate necessity of a 
process of sifting, could not have been expected. If this was 
the experience of the Apostolic Church, it could not have been 
otherwise than repeated in that Church which had _ placed 
itself upon Apostolic doctrine. Jt required more than a single 
generation for the Evangelical faith in all its power, to penetrate 
the minds and lives of even its staunchest adherents; and when 
we recall the deplorable condition into which the Church had 
fallen, and the deep ignorance not only of the people, but also 
of the ministry, described in the introductions to the Cate- 
chisms, we cannot wonder at the subsequent internal struggles, 
when the controversy with the Papists absorbed less attention. 
The revolt, too, against Rome did not in all quarters spring 
from the same motives, and many thus acted with the Lutheran 
reformers externally who did not share in their faith, or who if 
ready to join in its public confession and sincerely accepting it 
to a certain extent, yet had not reached it by the same process, 
and with whom it therefore was not a matter of life and death. 
Political intrigues added their elements of discord, and pressure 
was brought to bear upon the Church to shape her faith ac- 
cording to the desires of civil rulers for state alliances. Men of 
amiable temper or desponding hearts, were flattered or terrified 
into making concessions for the sake of peace, in which while 
they imagined they were yielding little, they were yielding 
everything. Such already was the tampering with the Augus- 
tana in the numerous editions of the Variata. Such too was 
the unfortunate connection of Melanchthon with the Leipsic 
Interim, which, while pertaining indeed to the controversy with 
Rome, yet not only shook the confidence of the Church in the 
judgment of its great theologian, when unsupported by the 
powerful will and intrepid spirit of Luther, but also became the 
foundation of many other controversies that followed. For 
when for the sake of peace men are willing to yield to Rome so 
Voit. XI. No.1. * 5 
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far as not only to consent to the reintroduction of all the super- 
stitious ceremonies of the Mass, but even to erase the word 
alone out of the doctrine of Justification by Faith, we should not 
be surprised at the readiness, when the pressure from the other 
extreme was strongest, with which similar concessions to the 
detriment of sound doctrine were not only proposed, but forced 
with violence upon the churches. Avs little, however, as Peter’s 
wavering affected the rock of the confession, upon which Christ 
builds His Church, does the instability of Melanchthon at this 
later period, affect the glorious testimony which he penned in 
the Augsburg Confession, and its Apology. In this great crisis, 
earnest advocates of the truth were sometimes led in their ar- 
dor in confuting error into extreme statements, which when 
obstinately defended required the censure of the Church, to 
whom the truth is more precious than even the pure motives of 
godly, but mistaken men. 

With the efforts to settle these controversies before us in the 
Formula of Concord, prepared in the fear of God, with the 
greatest care, and after long continued deliberations, and re- 
peated revisions by divines qualified for their work by their 
acknowledged learning, unblemished character, ripe Christian 
experience, and mild and conciliatory spirit—a document for 
the maturing of which, there were provided with others such 
men as the judicious and mild Andrea, the devout hymn writer, 
Selnecker, and Chemnitz, fresh from the irrefutable, yet emi- 
nently discreet and kind /:xamen Concilu Tridcentini, a greater 
theologian vet than his revered teacher, Melanchthon and 
the brightest star in the galaxy of our great dogmaticians,— 
with the Formula of Concord in our hands, where will we find 
an article that is unnecessary, or a refutation of an error that 
ought to be erased? What part of this Confession, should the 
Lutheran Church be willing to surrender, and leave it optional 
with her ministers to teach, or to suppress, or to deny, 
or to attack? What fruit of the bitter experience of the 
Church in this trial, shall we remove in compliance with the 
clamors against it? Shall it be the introduction, concerning 


the only rule and standard according to which all doctrines and 
teachers are to be judged? Shall we then welcome to our min- 
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istry, and recommend to our churches, those who exalt the 
figment of a mechanical, external succession above the Word, or 
substitute the vain opinions of men for the everlasting Gospel ? 
Shall we erase from our Confessions the only formal statement 
of the authority of the Holy Scriptures? Or shall we make 
the doctrine of Original Sin an open question, express our pity 
for our fathers in taking such pains in seeking a precise state- 
ment of the Scriptural doctrine, and declare that for the sake of 
saving their children, in this advanced age, the anxiety and an- 
noyance of conflict, it would have been better for them to have 
allowed men to teach that the work of God is the work of Satan, 
or on the other hand that natural depravity is not such a fath- 
omless evil, but only a slight external blemish in no way inter- 
fering with man’s aptitude in spiritual things ? 

Shall we endorse and send to the congregations which are 
united into a Synod for the express purpose of mutual protec- 
tion against error men who are likely to teach such things? 
Or shall we surrender its denial of the freedom of man’s will in 
spiritual things; its emphatic testimony that conversion and 
salvation are from first to last the work of God, that the Holy 
Ghost is present in the means of grace, and that man has the 
power to resist his drawings through the Word and Sacra- 
ments? Examine the articles that follow concerning Justifica- 
by Faith alone, the Law and the Gospel, and that specially im- 
portant chapter on the Third Use of the Law, and recalling the 
history of the controversies in which they originated, and the 
Scripture proofs on which they rest, and the memory perhaps 
of severe inner conflicts on these very subjects, in which the 
doctrine there presented at length brought light out of dark- 
ness, Can we say to those whom we entrust with the ministry of 
the Word: “Gentlemen, on these articles, feel free to believe 
and teach as you please. They are mere theological prob- 
lems.” 


We reach the chief ground of attack upon the Formula in its 
treatment of the Lord’s Supper. Here it is not only the doc- 
trine treated that is at stake, but with the surrender of the doc- 
trine as here confessed, a principle of Scripture interpretation is 
settled which would overthrow, with the distinctive doctrines of 
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our Lutheran Church, everything precious in that common 
Christian faith, which is the support and comfort and quicken- 
ing power in the lives of multitudes also outside of our com- 
munion. Nor does it concern only a principle of interpretation 
but also the very authority of the written Word, and the abid- 
ing presence with it of the Holy Ghost. The difference be- 
tween the doctrines which came into collision in this contro- 
versy, is indicated by the declarations concerning the written 
Word of their two great champions. “Five, poor, miserable 
words,”* said Zwingli concerning the words of institution. And 
again: “The Church should not build itself upon the word that 
is spoken, but upon that which inwardly shines in the heart.” t 
“One little word overthrows him,’{ sang Lnther. Who that 
considers the issues here involved, will venture in the least to 
lower the defences which are raised from God’s Word in the 
Formula of Concord? Nor are the concluding articles, the 
profound treatment of the Person of Christ, which was involved 
in the controversy concerning the Lord’s Supper, of Church 
Usages, the new confessional topic of God’s Foreknowledge 
and Election, or the chapter concerning Factions and Sects, so 
rich in instruction for our times, in any way to be abated. 
Truly we may say of it that it fills a place that none of the 
other Symbols can fully supply. If the children of our Church 
had only at all times been mindful of its warnings, and faithfully 
adhered to its teaching, many sad mistakes and great losses 
would have been avoided, and the development of the Church 





*Denn auch der Zwingli an einem Art gleich zormg uber uns ist, und 
spricht: Wir hatten so gar fest uber /un/t arme und elende wort * * * 
Aber mit solcher Rede zeugen sie wider sich selbs, was sie fur einen Geist 
haben und wie theur sie Gotts Wort achten, dass sie dieselbigen theuren 
Wort schelten, als avme, elende funf Wort, das ist, sie gliiuben nicht, dass 
Gotts Wort sind. Denn wo sie gliiubten, dass Gotts Wort wiiren, wurden 
sie es nicht e/eade arme Wort heissen, sondern auch einen Tutel und 
Buchstaben grisser achten, denn die ganze Welt.—Luther’s Grosse Be- 
kenntniss von Abendmahi, Erl. Ed. Werke, xxx., 305. 

tZwinglis, Commentary De vera et Fulsa Reiigione (Opp. Schuler and 
Schultess, Vol. IIL. p. 1.) p. 138, quoted in Rudelbach's Reformation, 
Lutherthum und Union, p. 121. 

tEin wirtlein Kan ihn fiillen. 
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in the divinely appointed course would have been more rapid. 
Even to the present day, its most bitter assailants are not found 
among those who have devoted themselves to its study. Some 
have imbibed prejudices transmitted in various ways from the 
persons condemned by it; others have employed, at third or 
fourth, or tenth hand, dilutions of the acknowledged industrious 
work of Planck, whom learned critics generally, even those not 
of our Church* have pronounced unworthy of confidence be- 
cause of his utter indifference to all matters of doctrine. He is 
interested in the history of dozmas, as an antiquarian delights 
in obsolete furniture, and is as incapable of appreciating the 
Formula of Concord, as the Romish theologians were of com- 
prehending the Augsburg Confession and Apology. He lived 
in a different world. There are men whom no amount of evi- 
dence will ever constrain to accept the Word of God; much less 
any of our Symbols. But as the Papal nuncio’ Vergerius was 
won to the truth, by his study of the writings of the Reformers 
for the purpose of attacking them ; so there are many instances 
where godly men have begun the study of our Confessions, as 
their enemies, and, by the guidance ot the Holy Spirit, have, as 
they studied, been led to the unprejudiced examination, the 
hearty reception, and the unfaltering defence of these clear dec- 
larations of the faith of God’s Word. 

For its service (notwithstanding the charges to the contrary 
against both the Formula of Concord, and the Augsburg Con- 
fession) in ultimately bringing comparative peace to a distracted 
Church ; for the new centre which it afforded for church unity, 
and firm basis for church activity ; for the higher appreciation 
for sound doctrine, and regard to accuracy in its proper expres- 
sion which it fostered; for the rich fruit which it ultimately 
yielded in that wonderful development of Dogmatic Theology, 
in the XVII. century, to which all who claim to be Protestants 





*See e. g. Schaff's Apostolic Church, pp. 76, 77: Dorner's History of 
Protestant Theology, 2: 283: “The author’s own doctrinal indifference is 
transferred to the agents of the dogma-forming process, by the axiomatic 
assumption that doctrine alone would have been incapable of exciting so 
much interest or contention. In his eyes doctrine is an antiquated matter, 
which is properly destined to oblivion,” 
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are deeply indebted, we are grateful. But our chief delight in 
it is the fact that it rests upon such firm scriptural foundations ; 
and in this confidence, we hold fast to it, that no man take our 
crown. 

THE BOOK OF CONCORD. 

The Book of Concord which comprises these nine creeds col- 
lected into one volume, is the successor of a number of similar 
collections. The 775 folio pages of the German edition (and 
the Latin is no briefer) of the Corpus Doctrine, which the ad- 
herents of the Melanchthonian School, in 1559 and ’60 raised 
to Symbolical authority, and forced upon the ministry in Sax- 
ony, under penalty of removal from office, is a sufficient answer 
to the professed champions of this school, who in later days 
complain of the extent of the Book of Concord. Instead of the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession it contains the l’ariata, and 
instead of the two Catechisms and the Smalcald Articles, the 
300 folio pages of the Loct Theologici, the Repetition of the 
Augsburg Confession, the Examen Ordinandorum, and a Reply 
to the Bavarian Articles, with a Refutation of Servetus. Let 
us rejoice at this our jubilee that the three omitted Symbols, 
the precious Catechisms, and the Smalcald Articles with their 
glorious protest against the Papacy, have been preserved to us, 
as confessions, that minute systems of dogmatics, to say nothing 
of the changes in the faith they make, have not been adopted 
as Symbols, and that the text of the Augustana as originally 
delivered at the diet has been transmitted with such purity, 
amidst the many dangers which it encountered from the violence 
or the neglect of its enemies, and the constant alterations of its 
composer. The most of the other bodies of doctrine are simply 
the Book of Concord without its final Symbol, accompanied in 
some cases by other documents, chiefly of local importance ; as 
several countries had each its own separate Body of Doctrine. 
Here again we rejoice that, in the Book of Concord, these vari- 


ous territorial collections have, to such a degree, given place to 
one uniform volume of Symbolical Books for the entire Luth- 
eran Church. Even though in a few districts, the earlier col- 
lections be still retained, yet wherever the Symbolical Books 
are mentioned, nothing but the Book of Concord is now under- 
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stood. Even where there has been no formal endorsement of 
the Formula of Concord, and no regular ecclesiastical recog- 
nition of the Book of Concord, an inner authority springing 
from the possession of the same faith, binds to it those who ac- 
cept the earlier Symbols. There were localities, of which the 
Scandinavian churches furnish an illustration, where the con- 
troversies that agitated the most of the Church were not ex- 
perienced, and the same need of protection from error was not 
felt. This explains the late period of its formal reception in 
Sweden, and the absence, even to the present day, of any official 
sanction of it in Denmark and Norway. Nevertheless the di- 
vines of these churches constantly appeal to it in its complete- 
ness as the expression of the true Lutheran faith, defend the 
doctrines which it teaches, and attack its opponents. We might 
refer to Rudelbach’s Reformation, Lutherthum und Union as 
an illustration in recent times of the devotion of the Church in 
Denmark to the principles defended in the Formula of Concord. 
The Preface to the Book of Concord expressly declares not that 
it is intended for all lands, but “to guard against false doctrines 
in ovr provinces and dominions which have been there dissemi- 
nated.” Hence the wisdom of the doctrinal basis enunciated 
in the Fundamental Principles of Faith and Church Polity of 
the General Council, where the sincere holding and truthful 
confessing of the doctrines of the Unaltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion, are declared to be the test of the right of a church to the 
name Lutheran, while the rest of the Book of Concord is also 
declared to be in perfect harmony of one and the same scrip- 
tural faith. Thus while there is a careful avoidance of placing 
too great a burden upon consciences, since a hearty subscription 
to the Confessions must be Evangelical and not legal, and de- 
pends upon the reproduction in the individual of the experience 
through which the Church has reached these expressions of her 
faith; yet, where the Confessions themselves are repudiated, 
and their defence of the faith of the Augsburg Confession, is at- 
tacked, it is intimated that there has been some mistake in the 
profession of firm adherence to the fundamental confession of 
the Lutheran Church. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF CONFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


We often hear the complaint made that a wrong has been 
committed by the sanction in any way, of any Symbol beyond 
the Augustana. In the very next breath, we perhaps hear from 
the same source a protest against the folly of binding men, in 
this advanced age, to documents 300 years old, and the declara- 
tion that the life of the Church cannot thus be fossilized. Let 
these objectors be consistent in their emphasis upon church de- 
velopment, and they may perhaps be led to proper appreciation 
of the entire Book of Concord. As long as the Church has 
life, that life must grow. The growth of the life of the Church, 
will manifest itself in a growth of the Confession of the Church, 
(for the Word of God is not bound,) a growth marked not by a 
destruction of that which in the past was true and had life, or 
by a cutting loose from the past, but a growth of the life of the 
past into the life of the future—a growth which in the doctrines 
of the Church is ever rendering what is general specific, what is 
indefinite definite, what is implied explicit. So that to him 
that hath there is given, while to him that hath not is taken 
away even that which he seemeth to have. The Large Cate- 
chism says that the entire Book of Psalms is a development of 
the First Commandment, and the growth of the canon of Scrip- 
ture, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, manifests the same 
principle. So in post-apostolic days, inspiration indeed has 
ceased, but the working of the Holy Ghost through Word and 
Sacraments, and through the Word reproduced, made incargate, 
in the experience of each individual believer has not ceased. The 
true Christian experience of the past, is extended, and deepened, 
by the believing study, acceptance, application and confession 
of God’s Word by his children of every generation. But as it 
is conditioned by the thorough appropriation and assimilation, 
on the part of a large portion of the Church, of what has already 
become confessional, its progress, except at rare periods when 


all the energies of an age seem concentrated, on matters of doc- 
trine, is necessarily slow. Although, therefore, the Church, in 
her confessional developments, has, by no means, fathomed the 
depths of God’s Word, yet, as a thousand years intervened be- 
tween the Athanasian Creed and the Augustana, we need not 
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expect in the near future any farther increase of our Confession. 

The attempt to add to the Book of Concord at its first Jubilee 
in 1680, the Consensus Repetitus signally failed, as the errors 
pertaining to the controversies of those days are rebuked with 
sufficient distinctness in what the Church already possessed, to 
say nothing of the comparatively limited sphere which they 
occupied. The attempt to add to the Confessions of the Church 
before the proper time may be as true an indication of a super- 
ficial acquaintance with them, as the error, on the opposite side, 
which would take from them. Meanwhile it is our duty and 
exalted privilege to faithfully protest, diligently study and 
clearly confess what we have already attained. As we look 
back on this Jubilee, let us thank God for his goodness to our 
Church in this country, since the preceding Jubilee of the Augs- 
burg Confession, in awakening a new interest in these Confes- 
sions, and in raising up so many witnesses to their faith. Let us 
thank him for the institutions that have been founded, and the 
literature that has been published, and the church-life which is 
already responding to these efforts. Let us show our confi- 
dence in the truth of our cause, by applying ourselves with in- 
creased energy, not only to the work of making this faith more 
and more our own, but also to that of diffusing it still farther, 
of developing by it the life of our congregations, of leading to 
it all the erring and widely scattered children of our Church in 
this land, of commending it, as the pure Gospel, to all who bear 
the Christian name, of strengthening the institutions in which it* 
is taught, of encouraging and extending the literature by which 
it is explained and defended, and of preserving and handing it 
down uncorrupted as a precious legacy to generations yet un- 
born. If we really believe it to be the very truth of God, what 
efforts, what sacrifices for its study and defence and diffusion, 
will be too great ? 

When one of the princes who participated in the diet where 
our Confession was read, John Frederick, the Magnanimous, 
Elector of Saxony, during his five years imprisonment after the 
battle of Miihlberg, in which he suffered the loss of all things 
for Christ’s sake, was burdened with increasing hardships be- 
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cause of his steadfast refusal to sanction the Augsburg Interim, 
which he affirmed that he could not approve, without denying 
the Augsburg Confession, and with it God’s Word, as an addi- 
tional measure to break his firmness, his books, including his 
Bible and some of Luther’s works, were taken from him. But 
his heroic answer was: “You may take away those books, but 
you can never take from my heart what those books have taught 
me.” May our study of the Book of Concord be so blest, that 
its words may be to us such an abiding treasure, indelibly writ- 
ten upon our hearts so that we too may overcome by the blood 
of the Lamb, and the Word of his testimony. 


ARTICLE III. 


NOTES ON SOME POSTULATES IN THE NEW ETHICS. 
By C. A. Stork, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


The expounders of the doctrines of Evolution while they hold 
that it furnishes the final and satisfactory explanation of the 
universe, man included, have not yet given us any complete 
system of Ethics based on those doctrines. Mr.Spencer promises 
that his forthcoming work, the second part of the “Principles of 
Morality,” shall meet this want. But as he intimates that his 
health may permanently fail, even if life does not end, before he 
reaches the last part of his task, we have no assurance that 
Evolution will supply us with a new regulative system of morals 
before our current creeds have succumbed to the decay and 
death which many grave writers tell us are making rapid pro- 
gress. This,as Mr. Spencer assures us, would be in the highest 
degree disastrous. And so he hastens to provide us in the 
mean time with a sort of provisional system, a moral make- 
shift or raft, on which we may venture the hopes of humanity 
in the perilous interval between the foundering of the old hulk 
on which the race has voyaged over the sea of life for the last 
few thousand years, and the completion of the new ark which 
is to carry us on without danger of leak or wreck to the end of 
time. This make-shift, however, seems even to its builder so 
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frail that just as we expect him to push out into the deep he 
moors it fast to the timber of the wretched craft he has been 
predicting must soon sink out of sight. He declares that mor- 
ality, though it is only the endeavor to conform our conduct to 
what is useful, can not after all be based on utility, because it is 
impossible in so complicated a business as that of life to tell 
what will be in the long run most useful ; so we are referred in 
practice to the principle of justice; we are to regulate our con- 
duct not by the consideration of what is useful, but by the con- 
sideration of what is right. In short, after carefully construct- 
ing our raft we climb back on the deck of the old ship again. 

We are very glad to be back there once more; but now that 
Mr. Spencer has conducted us to the point from which we 
started, and we have come out of the door through which we 
went in, we must beg to be excused from following him any 
farther as an ethical guide. Evolution may furnish us with a 
new regulative system of morals, but Mr. Spencer will not be 
its prophet. And if not Mr. Spencer, who then ? 

But though Evolution has not yet given us a complete sys- 
tem of Ethics, its expounders have thrown out a number of 
hints as to what some of its essential*features will be. This 
desultory paper proposes only to furnish some criticisms of 
those features. 

The first point to be considered is the substitute proposed 
for the old sanctions of morals. It has been denied by some 
writers that the belief in the being of a God, in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, and the authoritative force of con- 
science, ever had much influence over human conduct. That 
kind of paradox, however, has not met with much favor, and 
the pleading at present stands thus,—that while these beliefs 
have exercised a powerful influence in the past, they are fast 
losing that influence by being found out to be untrue. But 
what force, then, it will be asked of the Evolutionist, do you 
contemplate as strong enough to impel men to right living, 
what are to be the sanctions of the new morality ? The answer, 
so far as it can be made out, is that no sanction will be needed 
at all, for that by a well known principle of Evolution, the fit- 
test, that is the strongest, must always survive, and as the most 
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highly moral portion of any community will always be the 
strongest, these will give the law, set the fashion, furnish the 
general atmosphere. The sanction of morality, then, is to be 
found not outside itself but in its own superior vitality. The 
moral man will be stronger than the immoral, and so in the 
competition of life the immoral will be weeded out. You do 
not need, says the Evolutionist, any extraneous incentive, as the 
love of God, or the fear of punishment, to impel to right con- 
duct; right conduct as a taste, a habit, a spontaneous motion 
in those that have it, will perpetuate itself and easily give its 
possessors the mastery over those that have it not. 

Now there is undeniably a grain of truth in this view; 
enough to make it very hard to refute unless by frankly ac- 
knowledging the truth we eliminate it from the error with which 
it is mixed. It is true that the existence of morality does not 
depend on man’s belief in God. That would be to say that 
righteousness has its root and strength, not in God, but in our 
beliefs about Him. And what is that but to fall headlong into 
the error of the Atheist, who from his ignorance about God 
argues His non-existence? It is true, then, that the idea of 
right and wrong is embedded in the very system of things, that 
in man’s structure and the relation it bears to the universe, pro- 
vision is made that, though he reject all belief in God, he can 
not rid himself of His moral governance. Perhaps we have 
been too ready to think of the rule of God over His rational 
creatures as dependent on their recognition of Him; if so, the 
Evolutionist may teach us that to deny God is not to escape 
from Him. 

Admit, then, that morality would continue to exist, though 
ina greatly enfeebled and vitiated form, even if men should 
lose the powerful motives to it furnished by a belief in the ex- 
istence of God, of a future state, and of the authoritative force 
of conscience. But what does that show? Not that morality 
has no supernatural sanctions, nor that it does not for its high- 
est perfection need them; but that it has natural sanctions as 
well; and that He who has ordained the present order of things 
can and does, when His supernatural revelation and rule is re- 
jected, still sway the hearts of men and keep them in some 
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order of righteousness by His natural government. It is like 
the provisional steering apparatus in a great ship, which works 
imperfectly, but in case of a break in the regular and more per- 
fect machinery still keeps the vessel under control. 

What does this whole contention of the evolutionist lead up 
to but this, that God has in hand the education of His creatures, 
that He has “beset them behind and before?” If they will rec- 
ognize and believe on Him, if they will see Him “before,” then 
they shall have the most powerful drawing to. righteousness ; 
but if they refuse to see, if they will not believe, then must they 
feel Him driving “behind” by the force of natural laws. So far 
from the ability of the race to stumble along in a kind of nat- 
ural morality without any faith in God or His righteousness, 
being a proof that God is only an ornamental appendage or 
figure-head to Ethics, it shows that the moral dealing of the 
Divine Being with us goes much deeper than our religious na- 
ture, that even natural laws are intended to school us into con- 
duct, that the very necessities of life are fitted to guide us into 
a blind sort of morality. And so we may say that if the Law 
is a school-master to bring us to Christ, Nature is a yet earlier 
pedagogue to bring us to the Law. 

But is it true that the law of the survival of the fittest must 
always work toward the perfecting of conduct? Will the most 
moral always be the strongest, and so give the rule to the rest ? 
That is not so apparent. Evolution is a good lever for working 
up the moral progress of the race if only one has the being of 
God as a fulcrum from which to apply it; but 2” vacuo the best 
lever can effect nothing. And so with no knowledge of God, 
no belief about Him or trust in Him, what assurance can Evo- 
lution give us that the present line of ascent will not for some 
reason turn and descend? There are illustrations under Evo- 
lution of physical and moral deterioration and degradation, as 
well as of advance. The most successful races have not always 
been the most moral. What shall we say, for instance, of the 
Chinese? They are the most persistent of nations, the most 
successful in reducing the business of making the most of this 
world to an art; and yet they are not remarkable in the way of 
morals. So, too, the Jew has always been the toughest and the 
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most unsocial of races. The Roman beat the world in success, 
but he was the incarnation of selfishness. It is true that God 
does not let men sink out of all moral governance even when 
they reject Him; but it does not follow that we can depend on 
natural laws to ensure the attainment of the highest morality. 
So much for the claim that a sufficient sanction of morals is 
guaranteed in the nature of things. What men would become 
if wholly left to themselves it is hard to say, we never can say, 
for God never has left them to themselves: as they flee out of 
the Eden of faith he sends nature to catch them and set them to 
toiling under her iron rule, and so to learn in the wilderness 
some of the lessons they refused to receive in the enclosure of 
grace, till at last comes the prophet to lead them back into 
Eden again. 

But suppose the most highly moral do come to rule and give 
the law to society: they set the fashion, so to speak, and create 
a public opinion; it comes to be thought the thing to be 
truthful and honest and pure and unselfish. But what justifi- 
cation can this law of morality offer for itself to the unwilling ? 
It comes to a man who has no taste for morality, who prefers 
to follow his passions and interests, and says, ‘be pure, be hon- 
est, speak the truth. ‘Why?’ asks the man. ‘Because,’ re- 
plies the new Ethics, ‘it is the thing to do; you will be tabooed 
and sent to Coventry if you do not conform; and besides it 
gives the highest pleasure to be moral.’ ‘But,’ replies the man, 
‘I do not care for your taboo: I do not find the company of 
you strenuous people very congenial; I shall be glad to be well 
rid of you. As for purity and truth affording the highest 
pleasure, that is altogether a matter of taste, and I choose to 
enjoy life after my own fashion. If you like to be strict and 
strait-laced, be so; but I prefer something more spicy.” What 
can the new Ethics do in such a case? We know well enough 
how the old system dealt with such men: it appealed to their 
conscience. ‘You know,’ it said, ‘that it is wrong to lie and 
steal and drab; and you know that for these things God will 
bring you to judgment; and instantly the chord of conscience 
vibrated responsive. Something in the soul turned traitor to 
the man’s own wish. He heard a voice within condemning 
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him ; a voice that sounded to him with a prophecy of judgment 
to come. It was the voice of God. 

But imagine the new Ethics appealing to conscience. It has 
resolved conscience into a hereditary habit ; what voice of sanc- 
tion can be expected there? Conscience has been’ robbed of 
all authority ; with what authority can we expect it to speak ? 
For it must be remembered how unique is the quality of con- 
science: it acts not as a taste, an impulse seeking for gratifi- 
cation, but as a force impelling the mind te what it dislikes. It 
is powerful because it speaks with an external authority forbid- 
ding what we wish, commanding what we do not wish. The 
sanction it gives to morality is something awful, for it speaks 
from a throne erected in the soul against our will, and issues 
mandates which, even while we resist them, convince us of their 
justice. Now analyze this unique quality till you have suc- 
ceeded in resolving it into its original elements of inherited 
habits, and where is its moral force? It has evaporated. The 
voice of command but just now awful as from the throne of 
God, is only a trick of ventriloquism: what you took for the 
voice of God is only an echo of your great-grandfather’s prej- 
udices. Let me know that my shame at a lie is only an inher- 
ited bias which has no sanction in reality, that a lie is not 
shameful but only uncomfortable, and how long will a lie con- 
tinue to trouble me? Especially when I call to mind that if I 
only persist in lying long enough I can rid myself even of this 
rag of uncomfortableness? It is idle to say that it is base to 
blunt the moral sense, for my moral sense, according to the 
doctrine which undertakes to rebuke me, is only a disagreeable 
habit inherited from some remote ancestors to whom I owe no 
allegiance in the world. 

Neither does it avail much to say that the liars will not sur- 
vive because the truth-tellers will be the stronger; for the 
strength of the truth-teller now inheres in his sense of an infi- 
nite sanction fortifying his disposition to truth-telling. He is 
strong not because he tells the truth, but because of the con- 
viction that he is acting in the line of a power that issues from 
the infinite and is supreme. Resolve for him that sense of the 
mysterious and imperative law and law-giver back of his truth- 
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telling into its real elements, the pressure of inherited habits, 
and you have dissipated his strength: he is as weak as the liar. 
Both are on the same level; the liar lies because he likes what 
lies get him; and the truth-teller tells the truth because he 
likes what truthfulness gets him, that is, the relief of yielding to 
an imperious impulse. How long the truth-teller will go on 
telling the truth after he has found out that the duty of truth- 
fulness has no supernatural sanctions, and no sanctions of any 
sort that are discernible outside his own feelings, will depend 
on the amount of temptation to profitable falsehood to which 
he is exposed. His inherited impulse to truth-telling, which is 
all philosophy has left to him of what used to be his conscience, 
will probably keep him truthful till interest or fear assail him 
with a strong temptation to falsify; then if the sole barrier to 
the flood of bad impulse is, not the sanctions of conscience, the 
voice that speaks as the voice of God, but only a sense of un- 
comfortableness under the novel sensation of lying, the resist- 
ance will probably not last long. 

It has been argued, indeed, that men will go on being moral 
because everybody will praise morality. But this implies that 
everybody goes on believing in the old sanctions of morality, 
in the unique character of conscience, and the intrinsic worth of 
right conduct. If, however, we are all convinced that a man’s 
obedience to his conscience is only the persistence in him of 
some habit of his primeval ancestors, which in them was not 
moral at all but purely selfish, we shall not think that obedience 
a matter for praise. If, for instance, when a great man receives 
me with winning courtesy, I bethink myself that, after all, as 
Mr. Spencer tells us, his politeness is not the outcome of the 
charity which honors all men, but only a survival of the abject 
behavior with which his ancestors propitiated those they feared, 
if in his bow and smile I see only the cringe and smirk with 
which his remote ancestor wriggled propitiatingly before some 
stronger savage, why, I shall not find anything very admirable 
in the great man’s courtesy. The truth is, we only praise mor- 
ally what commands our moral respect ; and inherited habits of 
behavior, old expedients of self-consideration transformed in the 
transmittal into virtues, can not, when we once know what they 
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are, command anything more than our wish that they should 
go on to our profit. 

The theory that conscience dethroned as an authority will 
set up a private establishment as a taste, and become more pow- 
erful as an influence than it was as an imperative, is curiously 
illustrated in the novels of Henry James, Jr. We are there in- 
troduced to men as they will be when they no longer recognize 
any imperative obligations to good conduct, but do what is 
right from an innate refinement of nature. His portraiture of 
human beings in whom good taste has been substituted for con- 
science, is a Curious study of purely imaginary beings. There 
never were such men, and there probably never will be,—at 
least this side the millennium. We have had the conflict be- 
tween passion and conscience depicted in some of the greatest 
works of literature, and the human heart has throbbed respon- 
sive to the struggle; but the spectacle of passion struggling 
with taste is something novel. It is this that gives such an air 
of unreality, of thinness, of being a sort of lunar literature, to 
the most ambitious work of this writer. Compare ‘J/acécth’ 
with ‘7he American, and you may get some notion of the sort 
of literature with which the new Ethics will furnish us. 

But suppose this moral aristocracy of the race depicted by 
Mr. James to succeed in enforcing their fashion of conduct on 
the unwilling residuum; suppose that men come to be well- 
conducted, not because it is right, or because of any supernat- 
ural or divine sanctions, but because it is the thing; what sort 
of morality is it that we have? Certainly not that with which 
we are familiar now, but something vastly poorer. You have 
got a refined intellectual taste which revolts from immorality 
because it is coarse and repulsive and unprofitable, an amiable 
adviser, not an absolute lord. The element of righteousness, 
the unique moral quality is quite gone, and there is nothing left 
to differentiate the taste for right conduct from any other taste. 
The cultivated man revolts from a bad smell or a discordant 
sound; and he also revolts from a falsehood or an impurity, 
and from all these for the same reason, because they are un- 
pleasant: and so we have resolved conduct into a branch of 
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esthetics. In other words, morality has lost its element of the 
infinite and become commensurable with the other tastes. We 
may be able to weigh, for instance, under the new Ethics, the 
distastefulness of a lie over against the gratification it may pro- 
cure some other taste, and strike a balance between our moral 
and other zesthetic assets; so many immoralities are equivalent 
in value to so much gratification procured. But in morality, as 
we know it, there is no commensurability between one immoral 
act and a whole life-time of happiness; it is better to die than 
to lie. Under the new system of morals based on taste we may 
expect all such fanatical excesses in good conduct to disappear : 
we shall learn how to endure the uneasiness a dishonesty causes 
us for the sake of some great pleasure it may procure, as we 
now put up with a bad odor on occasion for the sake of enjoy- 
ing a romantic ruin, 

One thing is clear, that the new morality based on taste must 
differ from what we know by that name, by a total lack of the 
element of infinitude. It may be practically efficient in. pro- 
curing for man the lower orders of well-being, and it may afford 
a certain refined and even intense pleasure; but when it has 
done its best it is still of the earth earthy. What is the high 
end this scheme of conduct proposes? Its utmost aim is to se- 
cure the well-being of the race for its existence on the earth, 
meaning by well-being physical happiness, mental satisfaction, 
and the gratification of the sympathies in procuring physical 
happiness and mental satisfaction for the race reciprocally. That 
is its summum bonum, its highest ideal of moral perfection. 
Now we do not hesitate to say that this end, while not wholly 
ignoble, is of the very essence of earthliness, and wholly inade- 
quate to satisfy the deepest craving of man even in his present 
imperfect and undeveloped state. It gives aim and motive 
enough to keep him going after a tread-mill fashion, and so 
would hunger, or dislike of physical pain. But it does not give 
scope enough to let us feel that life is worth all the fine talk the 
new philosophy makes about it. It goes out to each individual 
with his own life; it goes out for the race with the extinction 
of the earth. When looked at as a whole it is a beggarly, de- 
grading ideal of life. In one word it is finite ; and man shut in 
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to the present state of things, never will feel any otherwise than 
that he is imprisoned. You may argue with him that human 
existence zs only a prison, and that the best thing for the race 
is to make that prison as comfortable as possible till we are 
called out to execution; but you will never get him to believe 
from the bottom of his soul that comfort is his highest good; 
not until that in him which makes him great and original and 
above nature is killed out. If the new morality could succeed 
in establishing itself, it would be by extirpating one whole side 
of human nature, and that the greatest. It will get man to live 
by taste instead of by the word of God when it has starved 
out of him all that is worth keeping alive, and not before. 

The trouble with this whole new system of Ethics is the same 
that ailed the old Ptolemaic system of the universe, Geocentri- 
cism. As that made the earth the centre of all things, so this 
makes man the centre of his universe. It really degrades him 
by showing him nothing higher than himself. A universe of 
persons with no Being who worthily commands the reverence 
and obedience of all is a chaotic, inadequate universe to such a 
creature as man. Accordingly here come in the modern sub- 
stitutes for God, the Positivists’ ‘Worship of Humanity,’ the 
Agnostics’ cult of ‘Altruism :’ we are to adore humanity in its 
essence ; we are to live for the race. But to adore humanity is 
only to worship myself multiplied indefinitely ; and to live for 
the race, if there be no one above us of whom man is the 
image and child, is only to live for myself repeated over and 
over. Now the business of living for a multiplied self may be 
arithmetically worthy, but it is hard to see how it can be so 
morally. Multiply man as many million times as you please, 
and you only get so many millions of men, not a sublimated, 
apotheosized something that is different in kind from the indi- 
vidual. So that, after all, the dignity of living for the race, if 
that race has no God and Father, is only the dignity of living 
for one’s self contemplated in a magnifying mirror. If it is base 
to live for the happiness of one man, because that one is my- 
self, it can not be noble to live for the happiness of a million 
men who are only myself reduplicated indefinitely. 

The difficulty with Altruism, the chief dogma of the new 
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morality, is that it tries to find a worth in the race no part of 
which is in the individual. It would make man great when 
men are only petty. The business of caring for yourself is ig- 
noble; but to care for the race, oh, that is noble. But how can 
you get out of the mass what is in none of the atoms? The 
truth is, the only rational basis possible to Altruism is one the 
new Ethics will not accept. Do you ask what that is? It is 
the essential value of human nature as the image and partaker 
of the Divine. Recognize in man the child and image of God, 
and at once you find in him an essential dignity: he is worth 
all the labor you can spend on him; any man is worth it; you 
are worth it yourself; because every man is a child of God and 
capable of an inconceivable growth and perfection. Here then 
is solid foundation for the belief that the race is worth living 
for. It is amply worth it, but not because it is so big, nor be- 
cause it is not myself. The worth of the huge many is found 
in the fact that each one of that many is a child of God, and 
worthy, solitary and alone, of all the service we can render to 
bring him on toward the height of his capacity. But then that 
is not Altruism. No, but what is infinitely greater, Christian 
Ethics. 

In fine, we discover that the difficulties and absurdities of the 
new system of morality as it discloses itself, multiply so rapidly 
on us, that we can really see no relief in abandoning for it the 
old theory that man has a Maker who gives him a moral law 
and holds him accountable for its infraction. Mystery and 
difficulty will attach to any scheme of morality ; the only ques- 
tion is which hypothesis fits the facts best. The new system, 
the essential features of which are familiar, though not yet 
drawn up in complete form, is a working hypothesis which not 
only has never been worked, but which it is impossible to con- 
ceive of working at all. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


A REVIEW OF PRINCIPAL CAIRD’S WORK. 


By Pror. W. H. Wynn, Ph. D., Professor of English Literature and the 
Science of Language in the Iowa State Agricultural College, Ames, la. 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By John Caird, D. D., 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. Macmil- 
lan & Co}, 22 Bond St., New York. 

It cannot be disguised that during the last decade religion, 
and all those allied topics which men are in the habit of rank- 
ing highest in their beliefs, have passed through a most terrific ° 
ordeal, with adverse chances often apparently hanging in an 
even scale. There was, so to speak, a confluence of hostile 
forces coming in from new and unexpected quarters, all backed 
more or less by the scientific prestige of the age, and all clam- 
orous that the supernatural should be canceled from our thought. 
The evil omen was in the surprising unanimity of the leading 
minds. When they all go away, why should we few remain— 
was the language of the broken courage of those whose better 
instincts held them to their posts. The crisis, however, is past, 
and, as in all great decisive struggles, the things that survive 
are clad with a significance they did not have ere the contest 
was begun. Our task shall be to look over the field, to deter- 
mine whence the peril arose, and to indicate, as nearly as we can, 
the influences that finally turned the scale. 


PHILOSOPHY WITH SCIENCE IN COMPULSORY TRIBUTE. 


With the era of revived science a deluge of materialism was 
poured over the land, and on superficial view it did not ap- 
pear but that science was the Great Dragon out of whose 
mouth the devouring flood was spewed. But there could be 
no question of the wonderful discoveries of science, and the 
wide range of beneficent uses to which they were applied, and 
so it was difficult to set down an unchallenged benefactor as in 
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any sense a foe of the race. It was indeed not science, but the 
vast speculative systems built up by such men as Comte, and 
Spencer, and Lewes, and Bain, exacting from science a munifi- 
cent compulsory tribute of the working formulas and the great 
laws of force underlying her discoveries, that put our higher 
ideas in jeopardy, and threatened the overthrow of our most 
cherished convictions. 

Mr. Spencer found the doctrine of the correlation and con- 
servation of the physical forces, and the hypothesis of evolution, 
already formulated to his hand, and the great family of the 
Biological sciences far gone toward the massive proportions 
they have since attained. These he took and installed as the 
key to the universe, the all-sufficing, all-silencing solution to 
the riddle of the Sphynx. His vast and pretentious system of 
’ materialistic philosophy was to be built up on the two-fold 
basis of the persistence of force and the evolution of all things 
and intelligences from a primordial unthinkable force. With 
him it was science; but discerning minds could see in it only 
another of the protean shapes which the shifting genius of phi- 


losophy was fated to assume. Materialistic, I say ; but not con- 
sistently so, for the training of Mr. Spencer was too absorbingly 
in the line of objective thinking, and too far off from the wonted 
subtlety of the philosophic mood, to insure for his system that 
logical coherence which was requisite to give it that firm ma- 
terialistic texture it was ambitious to possess. 


EQUIVOCAL TREATMENT OF THE UNKNOWABLE. 


In its doctrine of the Unknowable this system is lost in the 
fog. Behind all the phenomena of matter and of mind there is 
something which it is utterly beyond the capacity of human 
thinking to grasp, a mystery, a dim unthinkable vastness which 
impinges on human consciousness but is never in it,—what in 
the name of reason may it be? And yet this Unknowable is 
so far known to Mr. Spencer that it becomes the basis of his 
system, and is made to defferentiate itself in two ways in spin- 
aing out from its substance the whole web of cogitable things, 
on the one hand giving rise to the phenomena of the outer, and 
on the other to the phenomena of the inner world. All this 
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great universe which we see lying around us, and which by a 
sort of reflex movement goes flying through the brain, took its 
rise from the Unknowable; even the method of its emergence 
is described by Mr. Spencer; and yet this vast matrix of things 
we can not even think. 

Nevertheless we must think it after all. It is, and it is not. 
It comes and goes as the exigency of the synthetic philosophy 
may require; and Mr. Caird has shown in a brief, but most con- 
summate analysis of this part of Mr. Spencer’s system, that he is 
compelled at one time in the interests of the doctrine of the 
relativity of thought to banish the unknown Absolute from 
consciousness, and then, in order to have that whereon his 
system might be built, to drag it back again into the very 
region from which it was expelled. Such playing fast and 
loose with an object of thought is not in keeping with the 
noble integrity of mind we are wont to associate with philo- 
sophical pursuits, and betrays the characteristic infirmity of the 
English savans* when attempting to deal with a class of phe- 
nomena that utterly elude the empiricism of the sensational 
schools. 


BACK OF THIS AGNOSTICISM SHELTERS. 


There is, then, it will be seen, a logical blunder coiled up in 
the very heart of this system, which must gnaw its life-strings, 
and so doom it to inevitable decay. And yet it is from behind 
these breast-works that a long war of years has been waged 
against religion, and with such favorable tides in the conflict 
that many times it was thought religion must succumb. Reli- 
gion has to do with the Infinite. The devout soul must know 
the Infinite, and in some lofty way of self-renunciation enter 
into communion with the Infinite, and find its highest spiritual 
aspirations realizable there. But what if there is no Infinite, or 
what amounts to the same thing, if we are so constituted that 
every such conception must be immediately annulled when fall- 





*See a recently published work, “British Thought and Thinkers,” by Geo. 
S. Morris, of the Johns Hopkins University, which is an exhaustive histor- 
ico-philosophical analysis of the empirical tendencies of the English mind. 
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ing into the embrace of the conditioning laws of thought. It 
matters very little whether we say the Infinite is unthinkable, 
or that there is no Infinite to think, since in either case it would 
be the height of folly to give any such conception our serious 
concern, A summary negation has thrown around us its walls 
of flint. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that out of such a system Agnos- 
ticism must take its rise, which means simply that if there bea 
reality lying back of, and at the heart of the phenominal uni- 
verse, it is such a notion as the mind cannot embrace. The du- 
ty of all men who would be'true to science is to avow frankly 
that they know nothing about it, and can know nothing; and 
if they touch it at all, it is not as a thinkable something which 
they can consciously lay hold of with the certitude of a fact, 
but, to use Mr. Spencer’s phraseology, as “the raw material” 
out of which all our thinking processes and all phenomena of 
the outer world are automatically evolved. That would be to 
think it and not to think it, at one and the same time, but in 
any event there is not enough substance about it to furnish the 
faintest foot-hold for religion as commonly understood. 

The Agnostics do, indeed, profess to some species of religious 
emotion when treading close upon the shadowy boundaries of 
the inscrutable Unknown, subsiding into reverent silence with 
Mr. Huxley, or clasping the hand upon the forehead and falling 
with Mr. Tyndall into the dust; but such devotion to an ab- 
straction is more nearly allied to the fetich worship of the South 
African tribes than anything we know. Mr. Caird has tri- 
umphantly shown that “the worship of the Unknowable is an 
impossible attitude of mind,” and that any such effort is, in fact, 
but “revering a divinity which is neither more nor less than 
the apotheosis of ignorance.”* 


PROF. CLIFFORD’S ATHEISM—MEPHITIC GLOOM. 

Prof. Clifford, gliding out of the equivocal atmosphere of Mr. 
Spencer’s philosophy into a region of pronounced atheism, and 
going straight to the issue to which the doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of knowledge must carry him, declares that “science, in- 








*Philosophy of Religion, p. 27. 
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stead of recognizing the Unknowable, vows that there is no 
God higher than the humanity of man,” and that this humanity 
of man is subject to the same laws which govern the physical 
forces that are afloat in the air. This is coming frankly to the 
bitter end ; a gifted spirit has landed at last in a mephitic, suffo- 
cating gloom, in which it is impossible for anything like religion 
to subsist. The doctrine of the relativity of knowledge has 
thrust the Infinite beyond the limits of human consciousness, 
and practically canceled it in the minds of men. Wherefore 
should we worship a God whom we cannot know. 


RELATIVITY OF THOUGHT. 


It is evident that philosophy must come to the rescue in an 
emergency which philosophy itself has made; and, therefore, 
on the very threshhold of this remarkable treatise, Mr. Caird 
grapples manfully with the doctrine of the relativity of knowl- 
edge, which the massive dialectic of Sir Wm. Hamilton had set 
in despotic supremacy over English metaphysics. Originated, 
no doubt, in a spirit altogether loyal to the truth, this famous 
doctrine has proved the very pabulum on which French and 
English Positivism has fattened; and atheism has reveled in it 
as in its native air. Is it true? Fora long time our better in- 
stincts were telling us that it could not be that all the grandest, 
deepest revealings of nature should have it as their special mis- 
sion to obliterate God from our minds, and launch us out with 
the sailing planets in an abyss of force. But then there were 
science and philosophy, science subsidized, and philosophy ac- 
tively engaged in promulgating the inherent disability of the 
mind in the presence of the Infinite. 

Mr. Mansel’s expedient would serve us no valid purpose in 
the forlorn extremity to which we were reduced. He hailed 
this disability as giving occasion for the intrusion of a super- 
natural revelation from God in the ‘heanthropic display of the 
divine that we now have in the Christian scheme. It ought to 
have occurred to him, that a mind incapacitated in this way is 
still incapacitated, in spite of every effort to make it compre- 
hend. For of what avail would it be to reveal an idea which 
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the conditioning laws of thought must annul as soon as re- 
vealed. Or, to put it in Mr. Caird’s own language: “If thought 
is, by its very nature, imprisoned in the relative, supernatural 
aid can no more communicate to it a knowledge of the Abso- 
lute than it can convey ideas of color to a man born blind. 
Not even a revelation from heaven can introduce into the finite 
mind a kind of knowledge which, without ceasing to be finite, 
it cannot attain.”* The very doctrine which was thought to 
be a most timely contribution to Christian apologetics is speed- 
ily turned into the armory of infidels, and becomes irrefragable 
as against the claims of a religion professing to be let down su- 
pernaturally from its home in the skies. 


PRINCIPAL CAIRD’S RESTATEMENT OF THE LAWS OF THOUGHT. 


Now what was to be done? It was evident there was no 
escape from the entanglement except by a most searching re- 
consideration of the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, 
and a restatement of the laws in accordance with which our 
thinking processes are conducted. Mr. Caird does not sys- 
tematically develop the formulas of his new dialectic in the 
treatise before us, he simply pushes them out into challenging 
application to the great problems of religion as furnishing the 
fairest field, by common consent, for their illustration and de- 
fense. The question always is, when the merits of any philo- 
sophical system are under review, how does it deal with the 
underlying reality of things, the infinite substratum, the Abso- 
lute, the zowmen in which all phenomena inhere. But this 
is specifically the region in which religion dwells, and therefore 
religion has been the fated battle-ground for all the conflicting 
philosophies of the world. And rightfully so; for, as we have 
just now seen, if philosophy, under the over-mastering domi- 
nancy of some vicious postulate, will proclaim the utter impo- 
tency of the mind in the presence of ideas which are the staple 
of religious thought, what remains to be done but to look more 
closely to the laws of human thinking, to see if such postulate 
be true. If true, the reign of nescience is here, and agnosticism, 





*Ibid., p. 20. 
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with its dry mockery of devotion, must replace all the great 
religions of the world. If not true, we have saved God to the 
universe, and the transforming, elevating experiences of spirit- 
ual life to the race. 


NEO-HEGELIANISM WITH THE TONGUE OF PLATO. 


Nor is it claimed that the dialectic of Principal Caird is in 
any essential respect new. It is not, indeed, old Hegelianism 
transplanted to Scottish soil, but a Neo-Hegelianism, stript of 
that over-subtlety of treatment, and dim elaborateness of style, 
which have done so much in other quarters to bring the system 
into disrepute. Every step in this remarkable discussion is 
made on solid ground and under a cloudless sky. The tradi- 
tional murkiness of its German ancestry is all cleared away, and 
we see the great underlying principle applied, with almost the 
vividness of something concrete, to fact after fact of the re- 
ligious consciousness of the race. If this be Hegelianism, it 
does not speak, as was aforetime its wont, from the aerial bat- 
tlements of some windy tower, too far asky to be heard below, 
save only in oracular snatches which none but the initiated 
could presume to understand. 

By the way, is it not high time that philosophy should vin- 
dicate her right to be, by laying aside the sibylline jargon of 
her customary speech, and delivering herself, as it is her royal 
prerogative to do, in the clear and supple idiom of the thousands 
of cultured people who are eager to catch her words. Of such 
treatment of the profoundest subjects that can occupy the hu- 
man mind, we have a conspicuous example in this treatise of, 
Principal Caird. It speaks with the tongue of Plato, and this 
praise we must award it, even if our clumsy effort to make it 
known should fall wide of the mark. 


ESCAPE FROM EMPIRICISM—-THINKING IN CORRELATES. 


To pick up, however, the thread we have dropped, it is a 
matter of the gravest interest to know what is to be done with 
the doctrine of the relativity of thought—a doctrine which has 
so long dominated English metaphysics, that it will be set down 
as an act of unwarranted assumption to hint even a doubt of its 
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truth. But, still, obviously there must be something vitally 
wrong with a theory that will hide from us, or clean cut out 
from the inventory of our thinking, the underlying reality of 
things, the Infinite, the Absolute; and then by a species of 
legerdemain, because the mind must have the conception, so 
far lug it back into the range of our consciousness as to make 
it “the raw material” out of which our definite thinking is 
formed. 

It is a very specious kind of reasoning to say that “to think 
is to condition,” and that, therefore, the unconditioned or Ab- 
solute cannot fall into thought without parting with the qual- 
ities that are embodied in the name. Then I, who use the name, 
am thinking the thing which by my destructive formula I am 
attempting to prove cannot be thought. How shall I know 
that its qualities are lost when dropping into thought, unless I 
first know what those qualities are! Struggle as I may, I am 
compelled to think the Infinite in the very act of demonstrating 
that it cannot be thought. Evidently there is a lurking fallacy 
here, which is sufficient admonition that some very essential 
element has been missed or dropped out, in my survey of the 
laws of thought; and I must look a little deeper, or run the 
risk of being stranded on an empiricism that will blight and 
smother all that is best and highest in man. 

No doubt the mind dwells largely on the resemblances and 
differences of things, and so gets a wider and deeper compre- 
hension of the laws of their being, and the place they occupy 
in a cosmic scale. But what is thought, and how is that subtle 
process in its deepest recesses conducted? This question merits 
an answer, in anything like an adequate philosophy of the mind. 
Instead of all our thinking being wholly engrossed with the re- 


semblances and differences of things, we must make the dis- 
covery that, in a self-conscious being, the deepest law of his 
spiritual activity is the necessity of thinking in correlates, and 
that thought itself cannot be adequately defined except as “the 
form of an infinite content.” But, now, it will not do to suffer 
such weighty propositions to go forth in the unintelligible 
technic of the schools. What is meant by thinking in cor- 
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relates, and how may it appear that thought cannot be ade- 
quately defined except as the form of an infinite content ? 


THE PROCESS WATCHED. 


Let us watch for ourselves the process, by which the self- 
conscious thinking activity antagonizes and conquers the ex- 
ternal world. Suppose some newly discovered object to fall, 
for the first time, under the scrutiny of a scientific man, a plant, 
for example, whose genus and species it is difficult to decide. 
The assumption is that it has its affiliation somewhere in the 
great families of plants, and so the botanist goes to work, and 
for a time there is war, so to speak, between his mind and the 
recalcitrant plant. The movement is one of alternating antag- 
onisms and contradictions, the botanist affirming, and the plant 
as resolutely denying, until a series of hypotheses have one 
after another dropped to the ground. Finally, in some happy 
moment, an idea flashes across the botanist’s mind, which is 
just the conciliatory conception beneath the touch of which all 
the antagonisms between his mind and the plant are laid to 
rest. Prof. Bessey relates how, in a protracted struggle of this 
kind, when every other test had failed him, an incidental sniff 
of the odor of the plant led directly to the discovery of its place 
in the vegetable world. 

What after all was it that composed the differences, and 
brought entities of such unlike characteristics into substantial 
coalescence and accord? The familiar answer to this is, that 
the self-conscious intellect, in the nature of the case, antago- 
nizes itself with the external world—it being impossible to 
think self without at the same time implicitly thinking not- 
self—and then, under the scientific impulse, goes forth in quest 
of a higher synthesis in which this antagonism may be annulled. 
To speak more plainly, the peace-maker in this case was no 
other than thought itself, waiting there in the external world 
for the embrace of thought, of identical nature and purport with 
that which flashed in upon the botanist’s mind. The botanist’s 
mind is at rest, because “it has found itself” in the external 
world ; and this theory of the ¢zdentity of thought and being, and 
of the mind’s “finding itself” in every valid act of knowing, 
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though very much stigmatized in certain directions, is the only 
conceivable rational basis of interchange between the conscious 
self and the external world. The movement, instead of being 
hither and yon, between manifold phenomena which differ and 
agree, is implicitly through antagonisms always, up to a unity 
of thought in which the opposing forces are seen to coalesce. 
It occurs occasionly in nature, as for example in the coagulation 
of the blood, that two substances unite only through the pres- 
ence and agency of a third, and this will faintly image the 
higher synthesis of which we speak. 


THOUGHT AND BEING—AN EXCURSUS. 


The fatal defect of the materialistic systems of our day is, that 
they make no account of thought, or, in the vain attempt to 
apply it to the laws which govern the physical world, are 
actually satisfied to see it collapse in a neurological throb. 
Whereas thought is something greater than all else that can be 
known, because specifically it is able to know itself. Let us see 
how nearly identical with being it is, and how of necessity it 
must be the form of an infinite content. 

Mind greets mind in the external world, and on this ground 
their initial opposition is resolved. “I” and “It” are one in the 
all-inclusive Reason that comes down over us all. What I am, 
in so far as I know myself, comes to me in the form of a 
thought, and there is no element in my spiritual life that must 
not come to me in precisely that way. Now observe well how 
the mind gains a foot-hold in the external world. It finds itself 
there, and to that extent only does it walk on familiar ground. 

Let me take by way of illustration the table on which I write. 
There is nothing that I can predicate of it, its color, shape, posi- 
tion, use, that is not clearly a thought in my mind; and if I 
should eliminate this, there would be nothing intelligible left 
behind. Suppose, however, that not the table, now, but the 
wood of which it is made, is the object on which my intellect 
dwells. Here again its texture, and kind, and all that which 
distinguishes it from any other substance, as iron or stone, has 
fallen for me into a series of thoughts, which I cannot reject 
and still be able to say that the substance exists for me. Thus 
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far with the imagination to help. One step farther, and we are 
brought into an invisible realm, and still another, into what is 
ordinarily called the region of the unknown. The wood of this 
table may be ground to powder, and in the retorts of the labora- 
tory be sublimated to the unseen gases which are free in the 
air, and these, again, by a more exhaustive analysis, no doubt, 
to the heat and light of yesterday's sun. These I cannot see, 
but as I think them, so they are to me, and if some scientific 
man can think them better than I can, he has only the more 
nearly approached the infinite thought that in them inheres. 
A step farther, and all these subtle forces of nature are thought 
to be but the manifold phenomena of a primordial force, and 
this is, after all, the dim Unknowable with which Mr. Spencer’s 
system is constantly playing hide-and-go-seek. But it, too, has 
just the reality that is conveyed in the thought of force. Ex- 
cind the intellectual element and there is nothing left. 

And so on, we are sailing in a universe of thought; and it is 
nearly or quite apparent that thought, the divine thought, is 
the substratum of things. “Neither organization nor anything 
else can be conceived to have any existence which does not pre- 
suppose thought. To constitute the existence of the outward 
world ; or of the lowest term of reality we ascribe to it,—say in 
“atoms,” or “molecules,” or “centres of force,’—you must think 
them, or conceive them as existing for thought; you must 
needs pre-suppose a consciousness for which and in which all 
objective existence is. To go beyond, or attempt to conceive 
of an existence which is prior to and outside of thought, “a 
thing in itself,” of which thought is only the mirror, is self-con- 
tradictory, inasmuch as that very thing in itself is only con- 
ceivable by, exists only for, thought.”* 


NO IDEALISTIC MOON-SHINE. 


Is there, then, nothing but thought in the world? Is this 
solid table of mine, and the ringing groves of northern pines 
from which it was taken, and the cosmic forces of which it is 
composed, nay! the universe and all it contains, to be sublimed 
again to the idealistic vaporing of some Hegelian dreamer, in 





*Ibid., p. 156. 
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order that religion may be saved? Let us bring Fichte back, 
or Schelling, or Berkeley, and the work is done to our hands— 
all things dissolve into moonshine and mist! You mistake 
again the nature of thought. It is not the impersonal, uncer- 
tain thing you take it to be. Thought and self-consciousness 
are synonymous terms, and if, for a few brief moments, we can 
enter deeply into the discovery of this fact, we shall be pro- 
foundly impressed with the wide range of its application in all 
that pertains to the spiritual life of man. The idealism that 
accrues is not the traditional idealism of the German schools, in 
which the outer and inner worlds lose their identity, and are 
floating around in a sea of mist. Mind remains, and matter re- 
mains, only every barrier between these two is conceived of as 
being swept away in an organon of thought. Mr. Caird dis- 
tinctly states that ‘objective reality does not depend on my 
thoughts or yours, or on the thought of any individual mind,’ 
but, simply, that thought is the frivs of all things, and the ul- 
timate unity in which all their differences disappear. 
Self-consciousness, what is that? The capacity the mind has 
of looking in upon itself, is the one stubborn fact before which 
all the materialistic and sensational systems of the world are 
confounded and undone. It is of the nature of thought that it 
is at the same time subject and object, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, that it is able to transcend its individual limits, and from 
the vantage ground of a universal, infinite thoucht look down 
upon its own finite effigy in a world of sense. It will not doto 
turn away with the cheap division of the Positivists, from a phe- 
nomenon of such tremendous moment as this in the workings 
of the human mind. If thought is to be considered at all, and 
all effort in this direction is not to degenerate into the absurd 
attempt to reduce it to terms of force, this attribute of it, of 
which there can be as little doubt as there is of the throbbing 
of a sense, must be made the burden of the quest. I am at 
this moment looking down upon my thought, to see if it will 
correspond to some measure of universality which is the very 
air of ‘the altitude to which I have attained, so that I may say 
to what extent it is true, or whither, at least, its affinities tend. 
That “ampler ether, that diviner air” is the thought of God, 
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the Infinite, the higher self-consciousness in which the lower 
one is embraced. “The implicit conviction,” says Mr. Caird, “on 
which all knowledge rests, and to which all individual opinions 
and beliefs are referred, is that absolute truth zs, or, in other 
words, that though my thought may err, there is an absolute 
thought or intelligence which it is impossible to doubt.’’* 

This is the higher self-consciousness into which I am able to 
ascend. Indeed, as Mr. Caird says: “In thinking myself, my 
own individual consciousness and an outward world of objects, 
I at the same time tacitly think or pre-suppose a higher, wider, 
more comprehensive thought or consciousness which embraces 
and is the unity of both.”+ As this is the gist of Mr. Caird’s 
system, and is without doubt the most complete speculative 
vindication of the Infinite which philosophy has yet attained, 
we must give it our attention somewhat in detail, though we 
cannot hope to add anything to the lucid exposition of the book 
itself. 

ORGANON OF THOUGHT. 


The scientific impulse seeks and craves a unity, which will 
take up and reconcile all the diversities and contradictions with 
which the universe abounds, especially the summary contra- 
diction between matter and mind. Some sort of unity it will 
have, and the quest, therefore, is inevitable and legitimate. If 
it be found in the outer world, it will be some great All-Force 
to which the physical formulas will point, but which they can 
by no means embrace. There will then be the Unknowable, 
under which a monism of concrete things, a universe of vibra- 
tory physical forces, will be the all-in-all. This theory, because 
of the strong current of popular interest in the direction of the 
stupendous physical discoveries of our time, has a bewitching 
fascination for the scientific mind. If it be found in the inner 
world, it will most likely take the form of a spurious idealism, 
in which the reality of both worlds will be dissipated into the 
phantasmagoria of a waking dream.t Or, grasping the Infi- 





*Ibid., p. 128. tIbid., p. 158. 
tCuriously enough, examples are not wanting in which prominent ex- 
pounders of materialistic systems have fallen into a species of pseud- 
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nite, it also may so absorb the finite that practically nothing of 
it will be left. 

Now the problem is, to find a unity for the contradictions of 
the finite that, retaining the differences, will so bind them up 
into the consenting harmony of the parts, that each shall min- 
ister, by virtue of its differences, to the ideal perfection of the 
whole. We have this, beyond all question, in what the author 
calls the Organon of Thought. What this is we must now un- 
derstand, and in giving it expression we will endeavor, as far as 
possible, to couch it in the unscholastic phrase of every day 
life. 

There is a unity of juxtaposition or succession, and then there 
is an altogether different kind of unity, as in an organic whole. 
Thus, for example, sulphuric acid, a substance so extensively 
used in the laboratory, is a chemical compound in which the 
diverse atoms of sulphur, oxygen, and hydrogen, have united in 
proportions that have been definitely ascertained. The union 
is simply one of juxtaposition, and although more intimate than 
that of substances mechanically aggregated by contusion in a 
mortar, is by no means such as subsists between the parts of 
any living organism we may name. Not to speak of the at- 
tempt, thus far fruitless, to reduce all the forces at work in the 
animal body to the more complex and subtle operation of the 
physical and chemical forces elsewhere so satisfactorily ob- 
served, it is certain, that where the matter of function is intro- 
duced, the unity resulting must involve conditions that are en- 
tirely new. There is here no conceivable independency of 
parts, as in cases where the atoms have chemically coalesced. 
The elements of water may be taken apart, and brought to- 





idealism, as, for instance, Mr. Fiske in his “Cosmic Philosophy.” Mr, Hux- 
ley, in his Lay Sermons, has this remarkable passage: “For, after all, 
what do we know of this terrible “matter,” except as a name for the un- 
known and hypothetical cause of states of our own consciousness? And 
what do we know of that “spirit” over whose threatened extinction by 
matter a great lamentation is arising * * * except that it is also a 
name for an unknown or hypothetical cause or condition of states of con- 
sciousness? In other words, matter and spirit are but names for the imag- 
inary substrata of groups of natural phenomena.—ZLay Sermons, p. 143. 
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gether again, without in the least degree impairing their force. 
But if you amputate a limb, or pluck out an eye, the function 
is thenceforward at an end, and the integrity of the organism 
is hopelessly destroyed. 


THE ANIMAL ORGANISM A TYPE. 


Suppose the human body transparent, and all the marvels of 
that intricate machinery exposed to view; it would be seen to 
be a codperative system, each part having a task of its own to 
perform, and yet subordinating and abnegating its peculiar office 
to the interests of the whole. There is that great central organ 
the heart, for example, pumping away at the life-currents for a 
century often, and maintaining itself in healthful activity in pro- 
portion as each instant it can forfeit its energies to the good of 
the whole. It gains its life in losing it, and its individual func- 
tion is perfect only on condition of complete and momentary 
surrender to the mass. Lift this great vascular system from the 
physiological community in which it dwells, and it will cease to 
throb, and the community itself, lungs, liver, stomach, and 
brains, because of the missing member, will immediately die. 
Now it may be a long time before we shall be able to set down 
any scientific formula for the vital force that presides in the ani- 
mal frame, and it may be that there is no such thing as a spe- 
cific vital force there, but beyond all question there is some- 
thing there that presides over these functions, an imminent 
something, that combines all their differences into a harmonious. 
whole. Whatever that is, the individual life of each organ finds 
in it the higher unity in which all its activities blend, the com- 
mon solvent in which their contradictions are annulled. These 
organs cannot live apart; the moment they are isolated they. 
cease to be. They have, it is true, each one a guvasi indepen-- 
dency of its own, a peculiar work to perform, and a special. 
structural adaptation to the performance of that work; but it 
is an independency that can only be maintained in the act of 
giving itself up. 

Now nothing can be clearer, than that the unity which prevails 
here is altogether different in kind, from that which binds up 
the atoms in the inorganic compound. For our present pur- 
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pose we may admit the future application of the great law of 
continuity to these two vast compartments of the outer world,— 
the organic and inorganic—but, still, in any event whatever, the 
difference between a unity of functions and a unity of atoms 
must forever remain, and we are using this simply as an ana- 
logue for the higher unity we expect to find in the organon of 
thought. 

Certainly, if there be any way of combining such opposing 
phenomena as those of matter and of mind into one cosmic sys- 
tem such as we know ought to be, it is not by aggregating the 
entities, as one atom is brought into juxtaposition with another ; 
the nature of thought puts this forever beyond the shadow of 
a hope. It must be by a unity of differences such as that which 
harmonizes the diverse functions of the animal frame. 


VIEW FROM ABOVE—MIND NO INTRUDER. 


Suppose we could rise to some point in the empyrean from 
which we could look down on space, and have the universe 
under our feet. We should see there the inert worlds rolling 
in their orbits, and teeming myriads of intelligent beings work- 
ing up the planets to the figure of their thought. There is no 
more conspicuous attribute of these thronging peoples than 
their supremacy over the forces of nature that lie in their tract. 
They quarry the rocks, they smelt the ores, they tunnel the 
mountains, they bridge the seas, they extract all sorts of hidden 
uses from the ground on which they tread, and from the air 
they breathe. They are literally appropriating nature, giving 
at once their life to it, and getting in return its life as their own. 

Now however wide the gap, apparently, between the intel- 
lect of these busy masses and the materials on which they work, 
there is, most obviously, union and communion between the 
two; and it behooves us from our point of elevation to deter- 
mine rationally of what kind this must be. There, for example, 
is the mind of the artist, and the marble on which it works; an 
Apollo or a Venus in a little while will be mounted ona pedes- 
tal, and admiring multitudes will see a divinity in the form. 
Such interchange were not possible except on the hypothesis, 
that what the mind finds in nature is not foreign to itself, in 
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other words, that “it finds itself’ there, another and yet the 
same, through the all-inclusive imminence of the absolute 
thought of God. Thought goes out from the self-active spérit, 
and in all its wanderings up and down in the earth, through 
field and flood, through storm and stress, through antagonisms 
many and dire, it at last plants its conquering banner on terri- 
tory its own, because the confusions and rebellions of the resist- 
ing material are finally quelled by the gradual emergence of the 
thought of God. 

It could not be that mind and nature lie along side of each 
other, as independent entities impinging upon each other, 
as the books in my library stand up in irresponsive contiguity 
in a silent row. In that case the one should never know the 
other, and the other should never be in a situation to be known. 
The only way in which we can rationally think down this oppo- 
sition is, to bind up all these elements in the organic unity of 
thought, that is, to discover in nature’ what already the mind 
has discovered in itself, a higher self-consciousness which shall 
take them both in its embrace, and make the one and the other 
but integral complements in an organic whole. 

The analogy of the animal organism, as we have already said, 
will best aid our conceptions here, except that thought or self- 
consciousness implies a more intimate union than even this 
will describe. “Our knowledge of nature,” says Mr. Caird, “is 
really the breaking down of every barrier between mind and 
that which is objective or external to mind, and the discovery 
in all the objects and events of the outward world of a being 
and life that is essentially akin to our own. What, for instance, 
science finds in nature is not something foreign to mind, but 
that which, as essentially rational, is a discovery to mind of its 
own latent wealth.”* All this because of the absolute intelli- 
gence which self-consciousness implies. “The ultimate basis of 
consciousness is not the consciousness of self, for the individual's 
consciousness of self would have no meaning if it did not rest 
on a more universal consciousness which lies beneath it. The 
consciousness of self is given only in relation to the conscious- 
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ness of that which is not self. We cannot separate in any act 
of thought the two factors or elements, the object perceived or 
thoaght of, or the subject or mind which thinks it”*—we have 
already tried this in chasing the substance of my table through 
all the round of physical transmutations up into the very bosom 
of the parent force, and everywhere my knowledge of this ob- 
ject was posited in the shape of a thought, and I was at every 
stage of the progress myself the thinker and the thought. But 
now we have this additional observation to make, that through- 
out the entire excursus an abiding sense of reality clung to us, 
like an atmosphere, and we never once felt that we were travel- 
ing in the inane. It is of the nature of thought that subject and 
object are indivisable correlates, as much so as the inside of 
this sheltered room must connote in its utterance the outside 
world which is free to the wind. “But the very fact that the 
two elements are inseparably related proves, and rests on, the 
consciousness that there is a unity which lies beyond the dis- 
tinction. In relating my individual self to an outward object, I 
at the same time necessarily presume that the two, I and the 
object, are not only distinguishable as terms of relation, but 
that there is a wider unity in which they are both alike em- 
braced.” + 

What now have we attained? We have risen to the concep- 
tion of a system in which the outer and inner worlds do not 
hang together as alien and independent compartments, acced- 
ing to one another in some sort of inexplicable adjustment of 
parts, as all the old intuitional philosophies were compelled to 
think, nor have we given all things over to an abyss of force. 
We have found a place for spiritual beings and inert worlds in 
the all-embracing /f/ewra of the infinite thought, which is the 
prius of all things, in whatever direction the philosophic in- 
quiry may turn. The mind, the outer world, the Infinite, on 
any other hypothesis shutting up their logical limits against 
one another, and refusing, each in its turn, to know anything 
else as having a valid existence outside of its domain, are har- 
moniously blended in the functional relations of thought, and 
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each gives to the other what at the same time it immeasurably 
receives. There is no place here for those colossal systems of 
one-sided philosophy which have so long distracted the world, 
neither pantheism, nor a spurious idealism, nor the scientific 
monism of force which now struggles so hard to take posses- 
sion of the popular mind. Their short-comings are relieved in 
the discovery, that mind communes with nature and with its 
own self, because there is the common substratum of the in- 
finite thought for both, the divine mind interfusing all things, 
and God being all-in-all. 


THE PRINCIPLE APPLIED. 


It is too large a task within the space allotted, to enter into 
a detailed survey of the manifold applications of this principle 
to the spiritual life of man. There is no phase of it that does 
not receive an exhaustive treatment in this remarkable book. 
In particular that vast matter of self-renunciation, or abnega- 
tion of self to the Infinite, and the coming thereby into the 
more ample possession of self, a principle lying at the heart of 
all religion, and without which it would be impossible for any 
such thing to be, receives here a special illustration and en- 
forcement from the organic unity of thought. 

“I am in so far as I am not”—the divine Master and his apos- 
tles were constantly giving expression to this paradox. “He 
that loseth his life shall find it.” “The works that I do, I do not 
of myself, the Father that dwelleth in me he doeth the works.” 
“When I am weak, then am I strong.” “Nevertheless I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” We have noticed how, in 
the animal body, the heart and lungs retain their healthful ac- 
tivity, not by interchange or barter of functional offices, but by 
the mutual tribute of their energies to the common life of the 
whole. So, higher up in the realm of science, we have observed 
what takes place when the specialist abandons himself to his 
favorite pursuit, and through days and nights and years of pro- 
longed research and experiment, bends patiently at the shrine 
of nature awaiting reverently her response. There is something 
closely akin to religion in this. For it is not to the laboratory 
that he is wedded ; his crucibles, his lenses, his scales, even the 
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subtle forces which he watches with such expectancy as to re- 
sults, and the mighty industries to which at last they may be 
chained, have no charms for him except as they bring to light 
the hidden law. It is the thought in nature which his own 
plodding thought is eager to embrace, and the bliss of discov- 
ery will fall to the student only on condition of absolute surren- 
der to his task. But then also the bulk of his being will be ex- 
panded, and the life-energies he will sacrifice will be returned to 
him with new increment in every discovery he makes. 

In religion the same order prevails, except that the soul, 
transcending its own states, is able to find a more direct passage 
to the bosom of its God. The scientist, reaming over the in- 
terminable fields of nature, and enraptured everywhere with the 
discovery of her laws, may or may not say, with Kepler, “I 
think thy thoughts after thee, O God,” but the Apostle Paul, 
finding direct access to God in Christ, spontaneously breaks out 
in the paradox: “Nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liv- 
eth in me.” Absolute surrender to God, and coming thereby into 
the normal life of the soul, and the measure of freedom and self- 
management we instinctively crave, is the deepest law of spirit- 
ual life, and is implicitly involved in every act of religious de- 
votion all over the world. Its speculative justification is the or- 
ganicreuity of thought. 

Thought, in the very nature of it, is the form of an infinite 
content, and so there never was a thinker that did not instinct- 
ively turn to his God. The thinker may, indeed, be so far en- 
grossed with the objects of sense, or so low down in the scale 
of human life, that he will have none but infantile, distorted, 
and erroneous conceptions of the absolute thought, but, still, 
there are gleams of it always through the opening rifts. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS—IDEAL STANDARD. 


In these days of the comparative study of religions, men are 
ransacking all the temples of the globe, and poring over the 
sacred books and legends of every nation on the earth, to de- 
termine what that universal impulse is which humbles all 
peoples at the shrine of their gods. But before such facts can 
be intelligently compared, philosophy must tell us what religion 
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is. How shall we know that a fact is a religious fact, unless it 
is parceled out in some distinctive way from the thousands of 
other facts with which the ethnic life of man is replete! In 
other words, we question the great positive religions, and deter- 
‘mine their value, in the use of the ideal standard which philos- 
ophy supplies, which, although found in experience, is not ar- 
rived at by an empirical induction of experience, but is seized 
by philosophy as the essential principle on which all that sort 
of experience must depend. The task, however, of vindicating 
the office of philosophy in grasping and expounding the specu- 
lative basis of religion, we can afford to relinquish to the open- 
ing and closing chapters of this masterly treatise. 

On all hands it will be agreed that the essential idea in all 
religion is the self-surrender of the human spirit to the Divine, 
the endeavor on the part of man “to make himself one with 
the Infinite life which his spiritual nature pre-supposes, to re- 
nounce himself and all finite ends, and become the organ of the 
Infinite Mind.”’* If the language here be somewhat more scho- 
lastic than it ought, it nevertheless substantially expresses the 
movement of the soul which is universally characteristic of the 
religious experience of mankind. 


VARYING CONCEPTIONS OF THE INFINITE—BRAHMANISM. 


But the great positive religions are distinguished by the 
varying conceptions they entertain of the Infinite life to which 
the human life is due, in some with polytheistic distractions, in 
others with a unity so abstract and estranged from the moral 
order of the world, that the sensuous nature runs riot with the 
devotee in the very precincts whither he has come toadore. In 
such cases the ideal standard will discover the defect. Morality 
may be viewed abstractly from religion, but is so organically 
wrapped up with it in the spiritual experience of the race, that 
it may always be looked upon as an unfailing index of the ex- 
tent to which, in any religion, the ideal standard has been ap- 
proached. 





*Ibid., p. 321. 
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Thus, Brahmanism, for example, at the close of the Vedic 
period, had theoretically attained a conception of the Infinite as 
the one monotheistic imminence, set forth and impersonated by 
the polytheistic divinities of the ancient Hymns. Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, Agni—all are but the varying titles of the one supreme, 
impersonal Prahma, who is the negation of all phenomenal ex- 
istences, and whom no natural symbol will adequately describe. 
“A wise man,” says the Sankara, “must annihilate all objects of 
sense in his mind, and contemplate continually only the One 
Existence which is like pure space. Brahma is without dimen- 
sions, quality, character or distinctions.” Then there arose the 
most elaborate cv/tus, whereby men might pass up from their 
lowest estate, through severe bodily mortifications and the 
practice of austere virtues, into complete absorption with the 
Brahm. But, somehow, the grossest polytheistic worship 
sprang up under the shadow of the wings of this eternal soul 
of the world, and monstrous forms of sensuous idolatry were 
invented, and cruelties and impurities that make our occidental 
sensibilities shudder, were practiced under the sanction, and 
within the very temples, of the god. 

Now how was this? A high species of ascetic morality was 
evidently enjoined, and the only way to the beatitude of final 
absorption with the Infinite was through a war with the lower 
nature, and the absolute resistance of all the allurements of the 
sense. The code of Menu winds up with this condensed state- 
ment of the duty of man: “He.who in his own soul perceives 
the supreme soul in all beings, and acquires equanimity toward 
them all, attains the highest state of bliss.” Certainly there is 
no very serious exception to be taken to a summary like this. 
Christianity, also, is continually reminding us of the divine 
presence in all things, of the superintending providence of our 
heavenly Father who busies himself with our daily needs, and 
without whose notice not even a sparrow falls to the ground in 
the lonely woods. Following the example of the Master, we 
shall see the loving face of our Father looking out upon us 
from all objects and events of the natural world around us, as 
in his own case, from the lily by the wayside to the tempest 


that raged wildly on Gennesaret, from the marriage in Cana to 
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the fury of the mob that hurried him away to the place of 
skulls. 

Perhaps our religion might be summed up in the acquired 
habit of seeing God in all things, and yielding our life to the 
moral order of the world as thus spiritually discerned. That, 
at all events, was the all-mastering idea in the divine Son of 
Man. He spake everywhere with the Father as his abiding 
familiar, nay, as his life of life—at the grave of Lazarus, in the 
shadows of Gethsemane, as he hung upon the cross. That was 
the burden of his thought as he sat, for the last time, at the 
Passover festival with his disciples in the upper chamber at Je- 
rusalem, and they, poor, stupid men, wearied with his fond reit- 
eration of his oneness with the Father, broke the solemn re- 
serve of the awful moment by abruptly demanding, “Lord, 
show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” It was then that he 
stood forth in the unveiled glories of his person, and for a mo- 
ment, perhaps, flashed upon their dim eyes, once again, the full 
blaze of his transfiguration splendors, and uttered those mem- 
orable words, expressive of the high consummation of his spir- 
itual mission among men: “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father, wherefore sayest thou, then, show us the Father.” 


DEFECT OF THE ETHNIC RELIGIONS. 


In all this, however, we have left Brahmanism and all the 
great ethnic religions immeasurably in the rear. Their Infinite 
is not the Father, and where the paternal element has been re- 
tained, as in the old Aryan Dyaus, or Zeus of the Greeks, there 
is a dark, impersonal, unreasoning Fate that overrides it all. 
The Brahmanical idea of God was a species of pantheism, 
which, if not. identical with the Hellenic Fate, was “acosmic”’ 
so to speak, or oblivious of the moral order that prevails in the 
world. All things were apotheosized, the good and the bad 


. alike, the world as it appears to the natural eye, and not the 


world as interfused and pervaded by the fashioning energy of 
an ideal law, annulling antagonisms, and building up all things 


into a cosmic whole. It is easy to see the effect of such a the- 
istic conception on the moral character of those accepting it. 
Morality implies a strife between the higher and lower na- 
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tures of man, between his reason and conscience on the one 
hand, and his sensual appetites and desires on the other. Every 
rational being knows that he has in him a capacity for higher 
ends, for wider and nobler enjoyments than the gratification of 
the sense can afford. These ends have an element of univer- 
sality about them, a potential infinitude, which marks them out 
distinctly as the goal of human effort, as the direction in which 
the Godward affinity lies. But they are antagonized, and even 
usurped, by the impulses and appetites of the natural man, and 
these are exacting and importunate that the whole being should 
be surrendered to them. There thus ensues an internecine war 
between the higher and lower self, which can be quelled, not 
by the suppression or extinction of the lower self, but by its 
being refashioned and habilitated under Reason’s conquering 
sway. It is easy to see what the effect of Brahmanical pan- 
theism would be on a struggle of this kind. 

In Christianity, while all things are represented as being full 
of God, and the phrase “Christian pantheism,” often used by 
philosophers and divines, in a qualified sense might not be 
amiss, still it is always manifest that the grosser fatalistic fea- 
tures of pantheism are not there. God is near to man, and man 
is at one with God, not in spite of the lusts and sins in which 
the higher nature may be eclipsed, but in proportion as the 
higher self is lifted into supremacy, and its new-creative energy 
sent in streaming life-currents through the confusions and re- 
bellions of the natural man, and its antagonisms annulled. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE MORAL ORDER—THE UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


Jesus dwelt with sweet and repeated emphasis on the neces- 
sity of being made anew. You and I, and all of us must 
be made anew, according to some divine ideal which He 
came to reveal. It is an ideal, no doubt which in an incho- 
ate sense was dimly apprehensible in the pre-Christian religions, 
and in all the devout gropings of the eager nations that lie far 
off in the isles of the sea; for verily “God is no respecter of 
persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him.” But that which wasa 
prophecy in the primitive man, and for him, no doubt, a meas- 
ure of illumination fitted to his estate, has flashed out in un- 
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stinted revelation and full apocalypse in the life and teachings 
and historic breathings of the divine Son of Man. Here is the 
Infinite palpably revealed. “No man hath seen God at any 
time, the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” Jesus is the moral order of the 
world condensed. 

What philosophy has done in ransacking Christian experi- 
ence is to find a key in the organic unity of thought, by which 
the supreme and peerless value of the Christian religion might 
be set in unrivaled contrast with the immature ethnic religions 
which share with it the devout impulses of the race, not indis- 
criminately denouncing them, but finding in them the rudimen- 
tary cravings which are wholly fulfilled in it. It will be seen 
that it determines nothing directly concerning the supernatural 
origin of the religion of Jesus—that great question must be 
given over to a larger field of Christian apologetics than the 
philosophy of religion can embrace. But it is easy to conceive 
of Christianity as the highest development of an organic pro- 
cess going on in history, crowning the desire of all nations, and 
coming in at the fulness of time, and still having the character 
of a supernatural movement on the race. This it must be in 
any event. Jesus came forth from the Father, and came into 
the world in an anomalous way, “the only begotten,” “the Word 
made flesh,” that the Absolute might be brought into such fit- 
ting correspondence with the moral order of the world, that 
never thereafter should that order sink in anthropomorphic 
mist, or fade away from the minds of men. 

Only in such a way is it conceivable that a universal religion 
could come, a religion that would take up into itself all that 
was true and good in other religions, and replace them with its 
absolute ideal standard when its conquest of the kingdoms of 
this world should be complete. This we believe, and this Mr. 
Caird’s philosophy, in so far as it will apply, prepares us trust- 
ingly to accept. 

But we must call a halt. There are many aspects of this 
subject on which we cannot dwell, and which fall more properly 
into the hands of those whose labors and attainments have given 
them preeminence in special fields. The attitude, for example, 
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of the theory of this book toward the great intuitional systems 
which have been in a state of siege for years, and which the 
theory comes to relieve rather than oppose; what place there 
can be, in a scheme so wholly enveloped in an atmosphere of 
thought, for feeling, emotion, love, for that kindling of the affec- 
tions toward God, otherwise called trust or faith, which Chris- 
tian theology makes fundamental to everything else ; and, final- 
ly, to what extent the doctrines of this book must modify the 
prevailing evangelism of our time—these and other topics, dis- 
cussed or suggested in the work under review, present a rich 
field of inquiry into which the philosophic mind of our century 
will not fail to enter, and where we believe it will have many of 
its perplexing problems satisfactorily solved. 

It is but just to say that there are points in the discussion, 
notably on the question of the origination of the finite universe, 
where the argument groans beneath its burden and is moment- 
arily weak,—where the vista becomes somewhat uncertain and 
dim,—but it would be strange, indeed, if in such altitude of 
thinking, there should not be here and there a towering peak 
with inaccessible summet lost in cloud, to which our guide 
might intelligently point, but up the precipitous sides of which 
he could not lead the way. It is so with every highest enter- 
prise of the human mind. We have been satisfied to look at 
the system from the point of view in which it confronts and 
dislodges the forces of materialism, so long and stubbornly en- 
trenched against the spiritual nature of man, or against those 
conceptions of it which religion implies. And here we con- 
ceive the triumph is complete. Thought, the staggering prob- 
lem for every phase of philosophy that would reduce all cosmic 
phenomena to some ultimate condition of force—thought comes 
to its own rescue, and what a little while ago was under ban of 
the great and strong ones who were reckoned nature’s favorites, 
now goes at large, nay! enters royally upon its restored heri- 
tage of all things, an organific presence in the astronomic 


worlds as well as in the larger universe of mind, and everywhere 
the living energy of Him, “of whom, and through whom, and 
to whom are all things; to whom be glory forever.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


IS THE LORD'S DAY ONLY A HUMAN ORDINANCE? 

Py M. VALENTINE, D. D., President of Pa, College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

The distinct and sole question in this paper is whether the 
Lord’s Day is simply a “human ordinance in the Church.” 
This view of it, to the surprise and regret of many, was strenu- 
ously urged in the last Holman lecture delivered before the stu- 
dents of the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, and published 
in the QuARTERLY Review for last July. Of course, all who are 
familiar with the history and discussion of the Sabbath question 
understand that this is not a new view. It has been held by 
many persons, not only in the Lutheran Church, but in all the 
other Churches. It has been widely taught, and has made its 
effects visible especially in the loose Sunday observance in the 
countries of continental Europe. It is adopted and maintained, 
too, by the entire school of rationalistic theologians and writers, 
of every shade of skeptical thought from the respectful liberal- 
ism that keeps within the Churches to the open infidelity that 
scoffs without. Having rejected the supernaturally divine in 
Christianity itself, rationalism necessarily fails to see anything 
truly divine in the sacred day of Christianity. Skeptics accept 
and assert the merely ecclesiastical origin and authority of the 
Christian Sabbath, because this view of it takes away at least 
one so-called divine institution, and is recognized as having a 
clear trend toward the aggregate conclusion which they desire 
to establish. Of course, it is understood that orthodox theo- 
logians, in maintaining it, have no sympathy whatever with the 
motives and aims of this class. They assert and defend this 
view of the Lord’s Day in sincerest conviction of its correctness 
and in truest desire to serve the interests of the divine kingdom. 
They are men, in many cases, whose general theological posi- 
tion is in intensest antagonism to rationalistic methods and 
tendencies, and unsurpassed in orthodox conservatism and 
churchliness. Justice requires that this difference in the atti- 
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tude of the classes that furnish supporters to this low view of 
the day should be fully recognized and remembered. 

But though it is not new, this view has been but little, if at 
all, taught or defended in our Theological Seminary. What- 
ever may have been at any time asserted of the relation of our 
Confession to it, the view itself has, as a rule, been rejected. 
Almost the entire teaching of the institution, from its founda- 
tion, has been strongly averse to it. Its confident introduction in 
this case, with a claim for its acceptance as at once the Lutheran 
and Scriptural doctrine, necessarily raises the question of its cor- 
rectness and justifies discussion. It involves a point of truth 
too vital and of too direct bearing on great moral, spiritual, and 
social interests, to be allowed to pass unchallenged. It can be 
accepted only after it is proved. The question, therefore, is, 
Is it ¢rve, that the Lord’s Day is but a “human ordinance— 
true according to the holy Scriptures, true according to the 
teaching of the Lutheran Church ? 

The sense in which the lecturer has made the Lord’s Day 
but a human ordinance must be distinctly fixed in our minds. 
The subject he discusses is “Church ordinances instituted by 
men.” He develops it through such steps as these : 

1. He distinguishes between the “divine” and “human” 
agencies in the Church: “The primary and essential factor in 
the constitution and development of the Church is the grace of 
God, operating through His divinely appointed means. When 
man becomes a recipient of divine grace, he is called to labor 
together with God in the development of the Church. Human 
agency * * is an essential factor.” 

2. He marks the sphere of the human action as that of the 
Church’s “liberty: “To the institution of.such ordinances as 
‘may be observed without sin, and are profitable for tranquillity 
and good order in the Church.’” 

3. He points out the things in which this is illustrated: “The 
abrogation of the ceremonial usages of the Old Testament, and 


the absence of divinely appointed rights and usages for the reg- 
ulation of worship, government or discipline in the New Testa- 
ment, necessarily requires the exercise of the subjective powers 
of man. * * Those who constitute the visible Church are 
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not only at liberty, but under obligation to ordain such rites 
and usages as are necessary to formulate its worship, to consti- 
tute and administer its government and to establish its doc- 
trines.” “Set holidays, feasts and such like,” and the festivals of 
the “ecclesiastical year” are mentioned as prominent among the 
human ordinances rightly instituted in the Church. 

4. The Lord’s Day is distinctly put into this class of human 
ordinances, as distinguished from ordinances of divine appoint- 
ment: “The Confessions of our Church seem clearly to teach 
that the designation of the first day of the week to be employed 
for holy use, is not to be referred to a divine obligation that the 
specified proportion of one day in seven be kept as a holy day, 
but that the observance of the Lord’s Day is to be referred to 
the necessity for such suitable time as the Church 7” the exer- 
cise of her liberty shall apportion [the italics are ours], in order 
statedly to administer the means of grace and to worship God 
publicly in the sanctuary.” * * “The New Testament indi- 
cates the abrogation, not only of a specific, but of a generic Sab- 
bath.” * * “Without entering on an extended exegesis of 
the passages of Scripture which relate to this question, it may 
be observed that the foregoing language of the Confessions in- 
dicates that the moral obligation of the Third Commandment 
does not pertain to the designation of one seventh of time for holy 
use as distinct from secular use, but the holy use of whatever 
time human ordinances, in conformity to the law of good order, 
may designate for the administration of the word and sacra- 
ments, and for the worship of God. In other words, under the 
gospel, there is no day nor time, in itself by divine command, 
more holy than another, but there is a moral obligation upon 
the Church to administer the means of grace and worship God 
publicly in the sanctuary, and consequently to set apart such 
times for these purposes as the law of good order may desig- 
nate.” 


We quote these extended passages to show the full and ex- 
treme sense in which the lecturer asserts the merely human 
origin and authority of the Lord’s Day. He maintains an utter 
abrogation of the Sabbatic law of the Third Commandment, 

Vol. XI. No. 1. II 
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both as respects the generic principle of one day in seven and 
the specific designation of the seventh day of the week. As- 
suming that no divinely appointed day of worship is left, he as- 
serts that the human agency in the Church, under the general 
need of making some orderly arrangement for public worship, 
has in its “liberty” fixed upon the first day of the week for this 
purpose. If the divine obligation of the Third Commandment 
“does not pertain to the designation of one-seventh of time to 
holy use,” this “liberty,” of course, involved a right to fix upon 
some other proportion. The “human factor in the Church” is 
represented as the only source of its appointment and authority 
—the same authority, neither more nor less than that which 
has originated and sustains other “festivals and usages,” as 
Good-Friday, Easter, Christmas, and Ascension-day. It has the 
same human origin that these have—the ordinary authority of 
the Church. It has not only no Sabbatic authority or connec- 
tion with the Third Commandment, but lacks all truly divine 
appointment. No divine law is broken when the Lord’s Day is 
violated, for there is no law to break. And this “human ordi- 
nance” which is thus of the Church, becomes but an ordinance 
in the Church. The Church can legislate only for itself, and 
cannot impose its ceremonial order on society. This view of it, 
therefore, so thoroughly removes all basis of divine authority 
from the Lord’s Day, and makes it so truly but a mere ecslesias- 
tical ordinance, as to satisfy the loosest continental observance 
of it, and would go far toward justifying the outcry of unbeliev- - 
ers against all Sabbath laws as an unwarrantable restriction 
upon their right to a secular use of the day. 

I. It should be enough for the disproof of this extreme teach- 
ing, that it is in plain conflict with the admitted and certain 
facts connected with the origin of the Lord’s Day. Even if no 
account whatever should be taken of the Old Testament Sab- 
bath, or if that Sabbath, “made for man,” was abolished, the 
origin of this day cannot be thus wholly divested of all divine 
authority. 

1. For it is a plain, undeniable fact, conceded and asserted in 
the very Confession which the lecturer is endeavoring to ex- 
pound, that the day is at least of apostolic appointment. We 
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are aware of the criticisms that have been offered against the 
interpretation which makes the various passages in the New 
Testament concerning the “first day in the week,” “the Lord’s 
Day,” &c., refer to the observance of this day, immediately after 
Christ’s resurrection and on through the period of apostolic 
planting and training of the Church; but the best exegetical 
scholarship has abundantly sustained this interpretation. There 
can be no doubt that the observance of the Lord’s Day arose 
under the teaching and practice of the apostles. But if any- 
thing more is needed to settle this point with the lecturer, it 
may be found in the explicit declaration of the Confession itself 
in the article, quoted in part to sustain his view. He is, doubt- 
less, fully aware the editio princeps presents the really wnaltered 
Augsburg Confession. It was issued by Melanchthon in Ger- 
man and Latin, the German text being printed from his own 
manuscript, from which the copy had been taken to be laid be- 
fore the Diet. It is the edition received by Luther and the 
whole Lutheran Church. “Luther knew no other Augsburg 
Confession in the German than this. It was received into the 
Bodies of Doctrine of the whole Church.” * * “Nothing 
could seem to be more certainly fixed than that this original 
edition of Melanchthon presented the Confession in its most 
perfect form, just as it was actually delivered in the Diet.” * * 
“The highest critical authority, then, both German and Latin, 
is that of Melanchthon’s own original editions.”* In this au- 
thentic edition of the German, the Confession is explicit in as- 
serting the apostolic designation of the Lord’s day. Literally 
translated it declares: “For the Church has not displaced or 
annulled the Sabbath, but God Himself has taught us that we, 
in the New Testament should not be bound to the law of Moses. 
Therefore have the apostles let the Sabbath fall, to remind us 
thereby that we are not bound to the law of Moses. And yet 
since it is necessary in order that the people may know when 
they should come together, to determine a certain day, “hey 
[z. ¢. the apostles} have ordained Sunday, that men should 
therein hear and learn God’s word.” 





*Dr. Krauth’s Int. to Augs, Conf, p. xxxiv. 
+Miiller’s Symbolische Biicher, p. got. 
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There seems to be no need of discussing this point, but it is 
proper and necessary to quote a few authorities in order to 
show how the lecturer, in referring the day to ordinary human 
ecclesiastical agency, has put himself in conflict with the teach- 
ings of his own Church. Luther himself says: “I believe that 
the apostles transferred the Sabbath to Sunday, otherwise no 
man would have been so audacious as to dare to do it.”* J/e- 
lanchthon: “The change from the seventh day to the first, was 
not made by Church authority, but by the apostles.’+ Gerhard: 
“There is a Christian Sabbath, for according to appointment of 
the apostles the first day of the week has been set apart for the 
public assemblies of the Church.” * * “We must here ex- 
plain why the first day of the week was set apart by the a/os- 
tles for the service of public worship. The first and chief reason 
is that Christ rose from the dead on this day, as appears from 
the Gospel history, Matt. 28: 1, Mark 16: 1, whence the first 
day of the week is called the Zord’s Day.t” Quenstedt says: 
“Only the ceremonial part of this commandment has been abol- 
ished in the New Testament, that which is moral still remains, 
that is, in place of the seventh day has come the frst day, in 
place of the Jewish Sabbath that which we call the Lord’s Day, 
one day of the seven still retained with the force of a divine 
precept. * * It is certain that Christ has consecrated this 
day by His own resurrection on it and by His own example. 
For not only did He rise on the first day of the week, but on 
the same appeared to His diciples, John 20: 2, 19, and after 
eight days He was seen by Thomas v. 26. On the same day 
also the Holy Spirit was poured out upon the assembled apos- 
tles, Acts 1. and Rev. 1: 10; by consent of all the first day of 
the week was called she Lord's day, as being, if not expressly 
declared sacred by the Lord, yet consecrated by His example. 
Then the apostles, for introducing Christian liberty more fully 
and removing the shadows of the Old Testament, by the dzvine 
authority with which they were endowed sanctified and instituted 
this first day of the week into the regular Sabbath of Chris- 





*Tischreden, Luther's Works, Erlangen edition, 60, p. 388. 
tAnnotations on Gospels, quoted by Dr. Krauth, Evan. Review, 1857. 
tLoci Theologici XIII. 139, 141. 
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tians, in order not only that they might have time for sacred 
services, especially in public, but also that a festival might be 
kept in honor of the resurrection and appearance of Christ as 
well as of the descent of the Holy Spirit from heaven. Justin 
Martyr affirms that the apostles received the celebration of this 
day from Christ.”* Quenstedt also quotes from Chemnitz: “We 
deny that the change of the Sabbath into the Lord's Day comes 
Jrom the Church; the arostLes, whom Christ constituted, in his 
place, teachers of the world and especially of the Gentiies, and 
whom we rightly follow, introduced this change. This is to be 
held, in opposition to the papists who refer this change to the 
implied, and not to the written, tradition of the Church.” 
Equally emphatic statements might be given from Lyser, 
Calovius, Carpzov, and others. But the passages quoted, as 
they set forth the uncontestable truth of the Scripture, are suf- 
ficient, and certainly decisive as to the teaching of our old the- 
ologians on this point. And it should be particularly observed, 
not only how clearly the fact of the apostolic designation of the 
Lord’s Day is maintained, but also, as appears from the words 
of Chemnitz, that the very error of Rome against which our 
Church was testifying, was the error into which the lecturer has 
fallen, of referring the institution of the Lord’s Day to an au- 
thority no higher than the common “power of the Church,” 
the ordinary authority that institutes “human ordinances.” Ly- 
ser says distinctly: «We deny that the change of the Sabbath 
into the Lord’s Day originated from the Church.” 
2. The additional fact in this connection is here reached— 
that the apostolic authority, to which the rise of the day is thus 
traced, was more than the mere ordinary Church authority to 
which the lecturer assigns its origin. There was something 
involved in the office of the apostles beyond the “human 
factor” which is seen in the origination of “festivals,” &c. No 
one but a Roman Catholic, with his ‘apostolic succession’ in 
the Pope and bishops, will pretend to make the ordinary au- 
thority of the Church equal to that with which the apostles 
were endowed. As we have already seen, it was Rome’s exces- 





*Theologia Didactico-Polemica, DeLege, Cap. 1. Sec. 2. 
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sive claim on this point that called forth the denial by our Con- 
fessors. And in this fact the clue is to be seen for the proper 
interpretation of what they say on the subject of the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s Day. 

Now it is conceded by all, that the apostles received a special 
and divine commission, and under a peculiar and adequate in- 
spiration exercised an authority which directly represented the 
mind and will of the Lord Himself. In Chemnitz’ language: 
“Christ constituted them, in His place, teachers of the world.” 
They acted for Him, under a special direction and guidance of 
the Spirit, as promised to them, which gave, and has been in 
all ages understood to give, a divine authority to their official 
teaching and acts. They were assured that the Holy Spirit 
should teach them all things, bring all things to their remem- 
brance, guide them into all the truth, enable them to testify of 
Christ, and show them things to come, John xiv., xv. and xvi. 
These assurances, confessedly, were given and accepted as a 
guarantee of supernatural direction and help, in the high office 
to which they were called, of planting and organizing the 
Church—an office in which they have had no successors, and 
could have none. It is agreed that, under Christ, they were the 
divinely inspired teachers and legislators of the Church—that 
they were thus infallible in their official teaching of doctrine 
and church order. : 

As presenting both strongly and beautifully this peculiar 
function of the apostles, giving divine authority to their acts, 
we quote from Bernard’s Bampton Lectures for 1867, on the 
Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. After pointing 
out the fact of difference between the ordinary enlightenment of 
the Spirit afforded to all believers, and the peculiar endowment 
of the apostles, he says: “But we speak now of that which is 
supreme. ‘/irst Apostles.’ All the members have not the same 
office—Are all Apostles? No! the anthorities, standards and 
types of truth are so by direct commission, and the gift which 
they receive is one which makes them so indeed. As the office, 
so is the gift. An incommunicable office has an incommunica- 
ble gift. An office which is to be solitary and supreme in the 
Church forever, has a gift adequate to secure the implicit confi- 
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dence of long-descending ages. * * There is no principle 
in the Bible more clear than that the gifts of the Spirit are di- 
verse, and are, in character and proportion, adapted to the works 
which God assigns, and appropriated to the office which He 
creates. Now it is certainly one thing to be a member, and an- 
other thing to be a founder, of the Church. It is one thing to 
receive or to propagate the truth, and another thing to deliver 
it with the authority of God, and to certify it to the world for- 
ever. * * Such was the separate function of the Apostles 
of our Lord and Saviour, a function which they shared with the 
special messengers of God who went before them, and even 
with their Lord Himself. ‘Ye are built,’ said they to their 
brethren, ‘ye are built on the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone. 
The corner-stone is but a part of the foundation, though it be 
the first and chief part; and this consolidation of the corner- 
stone with the adjacent foundations, as one basement to sustain 
the building, exhibits in the plainest manner the fact, that the 
Church, ix respect of its faith, rests upon a testimony which was 
delivered, partly by Jesus Christ in person, and partly by the 
agents whom for that purpose He ordained.”* 

Now it is impossible to put together these two facts, the fact 
of the designation of the Lord’s Day by the apostles, and the 
fact of their divine or supernatural commission, without seeing 
the utter untenableness of the lecturer’s teaching which gives 
this day simply the rank of a “human ordinance,’ a product of 
the “human factor” in the Church, which originates such festi- 
vals as Good-Friday or Easter. It can have a semblance of 
truth only by confounding ordinary church authority with that 
divine legation given to the apostles. He who exalts the former 
to an equality with the latter, goes over to Rome with its pre- 
tence of infallibility. He who reduces the latter to the level of 
the former, and sees nothing but human ordinances in the pro- 
ducts of the apostles’ teachings and direction, saps the whole 
doctrine of their inspiration, which alone can be regarded as 
putting the stamp of a sure divine authority upon their work 


* Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament by T. H. Bernard, A. M. 
pp. 123-125. - 
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for the confidence of all afterages. He refuses for their authori- 
ty the very thing they claim—that it represents the Lord Him- 
self, 1 Cor. 14 : 37. 

II. The disproof of the lecturer’s view of the Lord’s Day 
might perhaps be allowed to rest here. It is confuted without 
going back of the status of the day in the present dispensation. 
But the lecturer, to give it this merely human authority, has 
felt himself obliged, as usual with defenders of the view he 
holds, to assume the extreme ground, that the entire divine 
Sabbatic law of the Old Testament has been utterly abrogated. 
We have sought in vain for the proofs of this abrogation. And 
surely we ought to look for the most unequivocal evidence, 
when we are told to regard as of no force one of the laws which 
God set in the midst of a code, of which all the rest is confess- 
edly of moral and unceasing obligation. But there are several 
points here. 

1. The lecturer’s doctrine of abrogation obliges him to deny 
the pre-Mosaic institution of the Sabbath. Whether he is right 
in this denial must be decided by the evidence in the case. What 
are the facts? 

First, Moses closes the record of the six-days’ creation with 
a declaration of an immediate sanctification of the Sabbath: 
“Thus the heavens and the earth were finished and all the hosts 
of them. And on the seventh day God ended His work which 
He had made, and He rested on the seventh day from all the 
work which He had made. And God blessed the seventh day 
and sanctified it; because that in it He had rested from all His 
work which God created and made,” Gen. 2 : 1-3. The natural 
interpretation of these words is that a Sabbath was set apart for 
man as soon as man was created. It has indeed been some- 
times said that this statement of Moses may be anticipatory, and 
not Aistorical. But this suggestion is wholly gratuitous. The 
words are too integral a part of the history of the creation, to 
allow them to be taken as a statement of what took place only 
several thousand years later, without plainly involving princi- 
ples inconsistent with straight-forward history. Lusher, in his 
Commentary on Genesis, written just before the close of his life, 
has thus interpreted this: “God did sanctify to Himself the 
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seventh day. This was especially designed of God, to cause us 
to understand that the ‘seventh day’ is to be especially devoted to 
divine worship. For that which is appropriated to God, and ex- 
clusively separated from all profane uses, is sanctified or holy. * * 
It follows, therefore, from this passage, that if Adam had stood 
in his innocence and had not fallen, he would yet have held the 
‘seventh day’ as sanctified, holy and sacred. * * The Sabbath 
therefore has, from the beginning of the world, been set apart 
for the worship of God.”* De/itssch interprets the divine act of 
‘sanctifying’ as “not merely declaring holy, but communicating 
the attribute of holy, placing in living relation to God,” and 
teaches that, while this was not the appointment of the distinc- 
tively Fewisk Sabbath, it was an institution which pointed to 
that, in form of a Sabbath “which the forefathers of our race 
observed in paradise, as long as they continued in a state of in- 
nocence.”’ 

Secondly, although the history of more than 2500 years un- 
til the exodus is compressed in so few pages that it would not 
be wonderful if no mention of the observance of the Sabbath 
should occur, yet it does furnish traces of it, in the computation 
of time by “seven days,” and by “weeks,” Gen. 8: 10, 12; 2 
27, 28. The use of these terms cannot fairly be counted as 
nothing, unless they are otherwise satisfactorily accounted for, 
especially in view of the support a sabbatic interpretation of them 
receives from the hebdomidal division of time which scholarly 
research is discovering in very early Egyptian, Assyrian, Chal- 
daean and Hindu history. But a distinct mention of the Sab- 
bath occurs in connection with the gathering of manna in the 
desert before coming to Sinai. The account is minute and cir- 
cumstantial. According to directions a double amount of man- 
na was gathered on the “sixth day,” and Moses explained the 
reason: “This 1s that which the Lord hath said, ‘To-morrow is 
the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord.” * * “Six days 
we shall gather it, but on the seventh day, which is the Sab- 
bath, in it there shall be none.” To those who disobediently 





*Cole’s Trans, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, p. 111. 
Vox. XI. No. 1. 12 
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went forth and sought manna on the seventh day, finding none, 
God directed the reproof: “How long refuse ye to keep my 
commandments and my laws?” Ex. 16: 3-28. This is an un- 
équivocal instance of requiring respect for the Sabbath as God’s 
law for men before the giving of the decalogue. Canon Cook 
well observes on the passage: “No other account of the com- 
mand (given without any special explanation), or of the conduct 
of the people, is satisfactory,” except “that the seventh day was 
previously known to the people as a day separate from all oth- 
ers; and if so, it must have been observed as an ancient and 
primitive institution.” 

Now what reasons are given in the lecture for refusing this, 
and other evidence, which has satisfied the great body of Bib- 
lical interpreters, of a pre-Mosaic Sabbath? Nothing, as to 
Gen. 2: 2, 3, but the inconsequent assertion that, as the pre- 
ceding “days” may be long periods, this “seventh day” “blessed 
and sanctified,” may be understood as “the last of those vast 
geological periods which science requires for the creation and 
existence of the pre-Adamite world.” And as to the actual ob- 
servance of the Sabbath in the wilderness of Sin, nothing but 
the remark—with passing mention of Paley’s different suppo- 
sition—that this “may be understood froleptically.” One feels 
reluctant to characterize the expedient in this suggestion as it 
deserves. The alleged anticipatory character of this mention 
of the Sabbath is simply impossible, unless we refuse to be 
guided by the plain import of the account, and adopt the reck- 
less arbitrariness that marks the methods of rationalism itself 
in treatment of history. For the account is a plain historical 
statement, as of actual occurrences connected with the sending 
of the quails and the manna; and the supposition of an antici- 
patory introduction of the Sabbath with a minute record of the 
behavior of the people toward it then and there, when, on the 
theory, no Sabbath yet existed, is absurdly incongruous and in- 
credible. The license of method with Biblical history which 
this proleptical explanation involves, is extreme enough for 
fullest scope to the ways of Tiibingen rationalism or to delight 
the heart of a reckless Renan. 


These troublesome evidences of a primitive Sabbath are, of 
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course, greatly in the way of the view which makes the Lord's 
Day of simple human authority. They make it impossible to 
reduce the Sabbatic law of the Old Testament into a merely 
Jewish ceremonial ordinance. Like the family constitution, it 
is seen to come out of man’s paradisaic state, as an institution 
under which the race was to start forward in its unfolding and 
history. Asa principle of one day in, seven as a sacred day of 
rest in the interest of man’s higher nature, it was put in a rela- 
tion of broadest universality for humanity. It is older than the 
Jews, and the ceremonial system. It did not begin with the 
Mosaic law, and cannot be abrogated by its abolition. In this 
primitive appointment of it at the beginnings of all the gener- 
ations of men, it thus appears at once to take the place which 
the words of our Saviour clearly give it, as “sade for man” in 
the most original and broadest relation—an institution pro- 
viding for permanent necessities in his physical, mental and 
moral nature, and incapable, therefore, of repeal without vio- 
lence to the nature given him and the spiritual welfare meant 
for him. Until the evidences, therefore, of the pre-Sinaitic in- 
stitution of the Sabbath are more effectually impeached than 
they have been by the lecturer or by any of the writers who 
present his view, it must necessarily be held as having an origin 
and foundation so independent of the subsequent Mosaic law 
as to render it both unlikely that it should ever be abrogated, 
and utterly illogical to suppose it repealed by the simple termi- 
nation of that law. 

2. But further. Not only has the Sabbatic law of one sacred 
day in seven an unimpeached place of its own by divine ap- 
pointment and for the essential needs of “man” thousands of 
years before Moses and the Jewish constitution, but the asserted 
abrogation of the 7hird Commandment, whose repeal is said 
to have repealed it, needs far better proof than has been given 
to sustain it. It is to be observed that the lecturer teaches 4 
total abolition of this Commandment, wiping out the Sabbatic 
law in every sense, and completely removing “all distinction of 
days.” “The New Testament,” he declares, “indicates the ab- 
rogation not only of a specific, but of a generic Sabbath.” He 
accepts Dr. Jacob’s extreme assertion as to our Church: “She 
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utterly repudiates the Sabbath as a day, call it by what name 
you please.” The point to be particularly noted in this teaching 
is, that it goes on the assumption that the Third Commandment 
was simply and wholly a “ceremonial” law, resting on no nat- 
ural or ethical necessity, and expressing no principle of perma- 
nent moral obligation whatever. The double question, there- 
fore, here comes up—was the Third Commandment wholly and 
simply a “ceremonial law,” and has it been entirely abrogated ? 
Let the facts be recalled. This commandment was put pri- 
marily and fundamentally, not antong the ceremonial ordi- 
nances, but in the midst of the code of moral laws, of which 
all the rest have confessedly a universal and perpetual obligation. 
It was, like the other nine commandments, written by the finger 
of God on the tables of stone, and laid up in the ark, in evi- 
dent token of its belonging, like the rest, to the great moral 
system which was to underlie all Israel's mission for the whole 
earth. It is found, thus, in the midst of this foundation, upon 
which, then, the additional temporary Jewish ceremonial system 
was reared. In these “ten words,” so solemnly given and spe- 
cially guarded, it holds a connecting place between the things 
of God and the things of men, as essential to secure both the 
divine glory and human welfare. It is introduced by the im- 
pressive “Remember,” a word which evidently links it with 
the Sabbatic principle which had been declared from Eden. 
There is certainly every indication that these commandments 
are all of equally binding and universal authority. There is 
absolutely nothing to warrant taking one of them out from the 
rest and transferring it wholly to the temporary ceremonial 
code. God, who makes no mistakes, has classed these ten to- 
gether, as if in emphatic indication that they rest on a common 
moral basis. To those who doubt or deny that this command 
is moral, because the duty does not disclose itself to the human 
reason and conscience as duty prior to a positive enactment— 
using the term moral ina restricted and inadequate sense—it 
ought to be enough to remember what has already been stated; 
and what is now recognized as a fact beyond dispute, that as 
truly as the others, it rests on a natural foundation in man’s 
constitution and relations. And as the decalogue was manifestly 
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given to the Israelites, not in any local and temporary relation, but 
as the chosen pedple to make known God's will to all the race 
when “the blessing of Abraham should come upon the Gen- 
tiles,” it is surely impossible, with any sort of logical consist- 
ency, to assign the law of the Sabbath, so organically set in the 
midst of this summary of moral duties, a basis inferior and less 
permanent than that of the whole decalogue. 

But this Sabbatic law which had thus been put into the fun 
damental and universal code of human duty, was then incor- 
porated into what is more strictly and definitely called the 
Fewish \aw—both ceremonial and civil. And this manifestly 
on the principle that the true and necessary order for the insti- 
tution of local laws must make them include those that are 
world-wide and eternal. Not because they were Jews, but be- 
cause they were men, they came under the Sabbatic law; but 
because they were Jews they came under it with specific and 
amplified particulars of observance. Unquestionably a special; 
form of the Sabbath did appear among them, under the added 
legislation which provided for their peculiar mission and posi- 
tion as constituting a local commonwealth and a temporary. 
condition of the Church—the Sabbath in Hebrew vestments, 
There was thus a Hebrew Sabbath which was not alone that of 
the Third Commandment, but one which, while based on that; 
was characterized by particular observances and enforced by, 
special penalties. What was done in this case, however, was 
only what was done as to the other precepts of the decalogue, 
They were all taken up and cast into a temporary Jewish mould. 
Manifestly, therefore, whatever may be said about the “Hebrew 
Sabbath,” whether it abides still, or terminated with the over- 
throw of the Jewish Church and Commonwealth, when Christ 
turned the shadows of the ceremonial law into substance, evi- 
dently does not at all affect either the moral character of the 
Third Commandment or the question of its perpetual and bind- 
ing obligation. That this “Jewish Sabbath” was ceremonial in 
its character and relations, certainly does not prove that the 
Third Commandment was wholly ceremonial. 

Further, the claim of this Commandment to rank as a moral 
law equally with the others, is not impaired by the admitted 
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fact that it contains in its own form a ritual and temporary ele- 
ment. We here come upon the crucial point for the correct 
apprehension of the Sabbath question, a point which the lec- 
turer does not seem to see or admit, but which is made abun- 
dantly clear by all thorough interpreters, and set forth by none 
more clearly and positively than by the theologians of the 
Church whose doctrine on this subject he has attempted to set 
forth. The substance of the commandment, as in the primal 
institution at creation, is the hallowing of one day in seven, and 
this is of moral and abiding obligation. The designation of 
the particular day, the seventh, is ritual and incidental. The 
former is a principle, the latter is but an incident in its applica- 
tion, and capable of change. In form, therefore, the precept 
consists of two parts. In its essence and as a moral principle, 
the law is: “Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” Its 
ritual and so-called ceremonial part is the added specification of 
the seventh day, with the reasons for it. The inclusion of this 
temporary designation no more proves the commandment itself 
to be without moral and permanent basis, than a similar tem- 
porary application of the fourth (fifth) Commandment to the 
promised land shows the law of filial duty to have no moral 
basis or abiding obligation. And to suppose the Sabbath law 
identical with the attendant naming of the seventh day, or in- 
capable of a different designation of day without destroying it, 
is to confound the substance of it with what was only formal 
and determinative. 

Our theologians are unmistakably clear on this point, and 
emphatically assert, over against our lecturer, that the “moral 
obligation of the Third Commandment” does “pertain to the 
designation of one seventh of time for holy use as distinct from 
secular use.” Melanchthon says: “The genus which is embraced 
in this Commandment is moral and perpetual. As regards this 
genus, Christians are bound by this Commandment. The genus 
is zmmutable, and is the chief thing in this command. But as 
regards the species, that is, the observance of tie SEVENTH DAY, 
it is ceremonial.* In his Exposition of the Nicene Creed: 





*Catechism for Youth, Corpus Reformatorum, xxiii., p. 134. 
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“The Commandment concerning the Sabbath is ceremonial as 
to the species. But it is natural or moral as to the genus.* 
In Loci Communes, he says: “It is rightly said that in the Third 
Commandment there are two parts, the one natural or moral, 
or the genus ; the other part or species, in regard to the seventh 
day, is a ceremony peculiar to the people of Israel.”’"+ 

Chemnitz : “The New Testament has abrogated not the genus, 
which is moral, but the species, which is ceremonial.”’t 

Gerhard: “In this commandment we must carefully distin- 
guish the ceremonial from the moral part. The sanctifying of 
the Sabbath and abstinence from works which interfere with di- 
vine worship, that is, the ordaining of the public service of the 
Church on fixed days, some fixed time, for the sake of good or- 
der, for the ministry of the word, zs mora/. But the sanctifica- 
tion of the seventh day, that is, to give the Fewish Sabbath ob- 
served in the Old Testament to this service, is ceremonial.’’§ 

Calovius : “The rest of the Sabbath is to be distinguished as 
moral and ceremonial. For the moral part is perpetual and 
pertains to all men, but the ceremonial is temporary and peculiar 
to the Fewish people.’’|| 

Quenstedt: “In the Sabbath we must carefully distinguish 
the moral from the ceremonial; the ethical or moral is the car- 
dinal number or the indefinite seventh, or that one day in seven 
be devoted to the divine worship; the ceremonial is the ordinal 
number and definite seventh or that precisely the seventh day in 
the order must be sanctified.’ 

But is needless to multiply quotations. This distinction is 
put into the very front by our chief old theologians, whenever 
they undertake to explain the foundations of the Christian Sab- 
bath. On this point, as on the question of the primitive insti- 
tution at the creation, they appear to be absolutely unanimous. 
With clear, united voice, and incontrovertible correctness, they 
interpret the Third Commandment as resting on and carrying 
forward a divine law as old as creation, and as, i its substance, 





*Corpus Ref., xxiii., p. 565. 

+Edition of 1545. tExamen Concil. Trid. 

@Loci Theol. xHiI., 123. ||Biblia Illustrata, Ex. 20: 11. 
{Theologia Didactico-Polemica, Cap. 1.. De Lege Dei, 
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moral and permanent for all the race. They seem to protest in 
advance against any Lutheran ever teaching that God gave no 
divine Sabbath day to the world till the Jews came to Sinai, nor 
meant to leave any to mankind after the end of the Jewish con- 
stitution. They seem to have thrown their whole weight against 
the idea that the only sacred day that God has ever really or- 
dained was a little, local, transient ceremonial of the Jews. 

3. When we come to inquire more particularly into the proofs 
which the lecturer, and those who agree with him, give of the 
asserted abrogation of the Third Commandment, in the New 
Testament, they are found surprisingly inconclusive. 

Sometimes it has been said, though not in this lecture, that 
Christ broke the Sabbath and by His example set it aside. But 
no allegation could be less sustained. To believe it, is to accept 
the bitter imputations of His enemies as the very truth. Phar- 
isaism had overlaid the commandment with additions which 
destroyed its true character and use. The real controversy be- 
tween Him and His adversaries was, whether it was “lawful to 
do good” on this day. They had hedged it about with spurious 
restrictions which interfered with this, and perverted the Sab- 
batic law from its true relation to the service of man—had 
changed it from a means to an end. He was, therefore, strip- 
ping it of the perversions with which it was overlaid and almost 
annulled, replacing it on its original and abiding foundations 
and showing the proper way to sanctify it. ‘Doing good’ was 
not inconsistent with God's resting, nor prohibited by the law: 
“My Father worketh hitherto—and I work.’ As Lord of the 
Sabbath He was interpreting it anew: “/¢ is lawful to do good 
on the Sabbath days.” “The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” He took the yoke off the day, but 
left the day—resisting the misconstructions that would destroy 
it from man for whom it was made. 

Sometimes we are told, yet not in this lecture, that Christ has 
nowhere taught that this commandment is of moral and per- 
petual obligation. Even were this true, it would not be in evi- 
dence. For there was no call or need for a formal particular- 
izing of the binding authority of this specific law. It was not 
questioned. And why should it be expected that there would 
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be a formal reenactment of an unrepealed statute which was ac- 
cepted as coming down, with divine authority, from the day of 
the finished creation. But it is simply mot ¢rue, that Christ 
has nowhere taught the moral authority of this command. In 
the Sermon on the Mount, where by universal consent, He is 
dealing with the moral law, moral principles, the deep and holy 
principles covered by the decalogue, and asserting the relation 
men are to sustain to them in the new dispensation of His 
Church or “kingdom,” He at once declares their binding au- 
thority in profounder reality than ever understood before, and 
forbids the exclusion of any one: “Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of the least of these commandments, and teach men so, 
he shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven.” “Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law.” And He proceeded to illus- 
trate His meaning and reference, by speaking distinctly of a num- 
ber of the precepts of the decalogue. Does this look as if He 
intended soon wholly to set aside one of these commandments ? 
Rather, He here transfers this decalogue, without abatement in 
the least, into fundamental position and authority under His 
mediatorial reign. Subsequently when asked by the lawyer, 
“Which is the great commandment,” Christ summed up the 
law: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second ts like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” As these two commandments 
answer to the two tables of the moral law, and are confessedly 
a summary of their precepts, the language of Christ is an un- 
qualified ratification of them all as the expression of universal 
duty among men. J/elanchthon was not wrong when, treating 
of the Decalogue, he said: “The first three precepts, Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me, Thou shalt not take the name of 
thy God in vain, and Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy, 
are undoubtedly set forth by Christ in this great Commandment, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, &c.* 





*Loci Communes, 1521. 
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But the lecture bases the abrogation on St. Paul’s words: 
“Let no man therefore, judge you in meat or drink, or in re- 
spect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or the Sabbath days, 
which are a shadow of things to come, but the body is Christ,” 
Col. 2: 16, 17; and “One man esteemeth one day above another ; 
another esteemeth every day. Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind,” Rom. 14:5. But these texts, rightly 
understood, are utterly insufficient to prove such abrogation. 
The facts must be kept in mind—that when St. Paul wrote, the 
distinctively Jewish ceremonial system had been fulfilled and its 
shadows turned into substance by Christ ; that the incidental 
designation of the last day of the week for the Sabbath, in the 
Commandment, was capable of change without at all touching 
the substance of the law; that the Christians had now already 
for more than thirty years, under the divinely guided ministry 
of the apostles, with the manifest approval of the Saviour Him- 
self, been holding their assemblies for worship on the “first 
day of the week,” which thus, as “the Lord’s Day,” was practi- 
cally serving the moral end of the Sabbatic law, while many, 
especially Jewish believers, were keeping up also the observance 
of the Jewish day; that some Judaizing teachers were disturb- 
ing the consciences of the Gentile Christians with assertions of 
the binding authority of the old ritual; and that //zs is the er- 
ror and bondage from which the apostle was setting them free. 
The Sabbatic law was no longer to be found flowing necessarily 
through its Yewsh channel, but in and along its divinely-meant 
channel of New Testament designation made by the Redeemer 
in His finished redemption. It is absolutely certain, and evi- 
dent on its very face, that the apostle in these passages had no 
reference whatever to the Lord’s Day, but to the Fewish sev- 
enth-day Sabbath and other holy days. The attempt is made, 
indeed, to explain the text from Romans as declaring a “removal 
of all distinction of days.” Dr.S. M. Hopkins thinks the words 
nadoav nuépav decisive on this point. But, manifestly, unless 
we take the passage away from its connection, the only distinc- 
tion of days it swept away was the Jewish distinction. We are 
told in the lecture, that the apostle “struck not at a day, but ata 
principle.” But the connection makes it equally plain that the 
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“principle” he struck at, and struck away, was simply that of 
binding the Christian conscience with the Jewish ritual. 

Now, what is the conclusion to which this long array of facts 
rightly forces us? Certainly not to the immense and improb- 
able one that the great Sabbatic law which God ordained at the 
origin of the race, which He subsequently put into the very 
heart of the great moral code meant for all mankind, which the 
Saviour, as its Lord, cleansed of human excrescences, interpreted 
afresh, and declared “made for man,” has suddenly and wholly 
come to an end—God giving us not a single word of indication 
of its abrogation except these several apostolic statements which 
fail to declare it. Are we to believe it repealed, on no better 
ground than this? And that, too, when all the moral necessi- 
ties for a consecrated day remain; and the need is so apparent 
and great, it is confessed, that the Church has had to fill the 
place of the divine law with a human ordinance? Surely, men 
who teach us to hold ourselves freed from a law of God so 
deeply grounded in the bodily and moral necessities of man’s 
nature, made to stand in the midst of a code all the rest of 
which is confessedly of divine and perpetual obligation, and 
honored by Christ’s re-consecration of it to its right use, ought 
to give us something clearer than this from the word of God, 
if they are not to be found making “void the law of God” 
through human traditions. The true and necessary conclusion 
is, that no such abrogation was meant and none has taken place; 
but that Christ as “Lord of the Sabbath” has caused this great 
law to pass on in the first day of the week, out of its temporary 
Jewish place and rank into the broader relations of Christianity, 
and with the new spiritual powers it has been meant to carry 
for mankind under the great plan of redemption. 

As a fully sufficient reason therefore for rejecting the lectur- 
er’s teaching on this subject, we sum up the double conclusion : 

1. That the appointment of the Lord’s Day dy the apostles, 
as the directly accredited and divinely guided agents of Christ 
—to go no farther back—itself forbids the classification of the 
day as a simply “human ordinance,” resting on the ordinary 
authority of the Church. 

2. That the Third Commandment, in that which constitutes 
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it a moral law and gives it its place in the decalogue, has ot 
been shown to be abrogated by the change of its ceremonial des- 
ignation under Christ and His apostles. 

III. The claim that this “human-ordinance” view is the ‘Luth- 
eran doctrine, and the echo to this claim from some quarters, 
make it necessary to add some fuller disproof of this point. 
Considerable evidence has already been introduced, in which 
our Confession and theology are found to teach the divine au- 
thority and permanent obligation of the Sabbath. But it is 
proper to show by fuller quotations how strongly our Church 
has put its testimony on this subject. 

While, it is admitted, some passages may be brought from 
the writings of Luther and others, which appear to sustain the 
lecturer’s low interpretation of the Confession, an honest com- 
parison of such passages with their more explicit and definite 
statements abundantly shows that interpretation to be erroneous. 
It is not to be supposed that our writers, amid the violent con- 
flicts of the times, kept themselves infallibly self-consistent ; but 
it is inexcusably unfair to make them teach views which their 
clearest utterances disown and refute. We wish to let the 
question be decided by the writers themselves, and will give 
their words under the several points involved in the subject. 
Our limited space, however, will allow us to quote only in brief- 
est form a small amount of what might be given. 

1. The Sabbath from creation. 

LutTHeEr’s unequivocal declaration, written near the close of 
his life, has already been given from his Commentary on Gen. 
2:1-3. On Ex. 16:23, he says: “The Sabbath existed before 
the law of Moses came, and had been, indeed, from the begin- 
ning of the world.” 

MELANCHTHON speaks of the decalogue as presenting the 
eternal rules of the divine mind, and says: “They sounded at 
all times in the Church, even be fore Moses.* 

GERHARD, on “Remember” in the commandment, says: “Since 
immediately at the creation a Sabbath was sanctified by God, 
so the memory of this is renewed by a word of recollection.’’f 





*Loci Communes, 1545. tLoci Theologici, De Lege, 123. 
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The lecturer’s quotation from Gerhard is from a note, not on the 
institution of the day, but its customary observance (usitatum). 

CaLovius puts emphasis on “the consecration of the seventh 
day to divine worship from the Sabbath of creation,” and de- 
clares this as “undoubted among our [Lutheran] theologians, who 
here agree with one consent.” On Gen. 2: 3: “The Sabbath 
was consecrated therefore from that time; it was not instituted 
first after Israel was led out of Egypt; and therefore even in a 
state of innocence the seventh day would have been sacred. With- 
out doubt, from the very beginning of the world, God has sanc- 
tified and instituted the seventh day for His worship.”* 

QUENSTEDT asserts and defends the thesis: “The sanctification 
of the Sabbath was not instituted first at the time of Moses, 
when the decalogue was promulgated on Mount Sinai, du¢ was 
ordained immediately from the creation of the world.’’+ 

But it is useless to multiply quotations in evidence on this 
point. It is sufficient to quote the testimony of Dr. Krauth: 
“In common with Luther and Melanchthon, the entire body of 
Lutheran theologians for two centuries, without a single excep- 
tion of which we are aware, held to the primitive sanctification 
of the Sabbath. While among the Jewish, the Romish and the 
Reformed interpreters, there were some who maintained the op- 
posite view, we cannot for two centuries after the Reformation 
find a solitary theologian, rigid as was their adherence to the 
Confession, who did not reject the idea that the words in Gen. 
2 : 3, were put there by anticipation. All of them contend for 
a primitive Sabbath. The inference, therefore, is resistless that 
the confessors did not teach nor imply that the devotion of one 
day in seven to God, was of Mosaic origin.” f 

2. The primitive Sabbath founded on nature. 

MELANCHTHON: “As respects the genus, it is NATURAL or 
moral.” 

CaLovius: “We affirm without doubt that the religious rest 
of the Sabbath is to be derived not only from the primitive in- 








*Biblia Illustrata, I. p. 56, 232. 
tTheologia Didactico-Polemica, DeLege Dei L., 2. 
Ev. Review, Jan. 1857, p. 375. 
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stitution in the sanctification of the first Sabbath by the example 
and rest of God Himself, but a/so that it is from a law of na- 
ture, as if inscribed in the hearts of men.”* 


Quenstept: “The sanctification of the Sabbath was insti- 
tuted not first at the time of Moses, when the decalogue was 
given at Sinai, but ordained immediately at the creation; and 
so began with the law of nature.”’t 

Hoiiaz: “For it is evident from nature that some time is to 
be devoted to divine worship; a divine appointment in Paradise 
set apart the seventh day.” 

3. The Third Commandment in substance moral and of per- 
petual obligation. 

Testimony on this point has already been given at consider- 
able length, from J/clanchthon, the writer of both the Confes- 
sion and the Apology; Chemnitz, one of the authors of the 
Form of Concord, and sometimes called “the great theologian 
of our Church;” Gerhard, whose Loci Theologici is regarded as 
a “model” of theological discussion; and Quenstedt, whom Lu- 
thardt places next to Gerhard as a representative of the or- 
thodox dogmatik. The distinction they make between the 
moral and ceremonial, the material and formal, or the genus 
and the species in the Commandment, and the assertion that the 
moral part is of perpetual and universal obligation, are repeated 
and emphasized all through our theology. 

CALovius, severe against all dissent from the Confessions, 
says: “The moral rest of the Sabbath must be distinguished 
from the ceremonial. For the moral is perpetual and pertains 
to all men; but the ceremonial is temporary and peculiar to the 
Sews. Nevertheless it is moral that on the Sabbath we should 
rest from ordinary and servile labors.’’§ 

Hoiiaz: “When God commands, Remember the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy, the object to be sanctified is the day of the 
Sabbath.” It is to be well observed here that the Third Com- 
mandment contains something moral to which all men are 





*Systema Theol., quoted by Quenstedt. 

+Quenstedt, Theol. Didac. Lege Dei, 1., 2. 

yExamen Theologicum Acroamaticum, Part uL, Sec. IL, 1. 
ébiblia Illustrata, p. 412. 
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bound, and something ceremonial which is peculiar to the people 
of Israel. The former is perpetual, the latter temporary. It is 
moral that some one day of the seven be set apart for sacred 
worship ; it is ceremonial that precisely the seventh day be set 
apart to the service of divine worship; or as some prefer to 
say, the moral part in the Sabbath is an indefinite seventh and 
ordinal number, or that some seventh day be consecrated to 
divine worship, but the ceremonial is the definite seventh and 
cardinal number, or that precisely ¢/zs seventh in the order be 
sanctified. * * The moral still remains; the ceremonial is 
abrogated.”’* 

Buppevus: “But that the Sabbath was instituted by God im- 
mediately at the close of creation is evident from Gen. 2: 1, 2. 
For they do violence to the plainest words of the divine Scrip- 
ture, who try to persuade themselves and others that the Sab- 
bath is there mentioned proleptically. Whence also it neces- 
sarily follows, that the law concerning the sanctification of the 
Sabbath binds not only the Israelites, but all men.”+ 

4. The Lord’s Day is of APOSTOLIC appointment, and CARRIES 
FORWARD THE MORAL LAW OF THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. This 
covers the two decisive points involved in the whole question, 
and the testimony is clear and full: 

LutHeR: “I believe that the apostles transferred the Sabbath 
to Sunday, otherwise no man would have been so audacious as 
to dare to do it. And I believe that they did it especially that 
they might tear from the hearts of the people the imagination 
that they were justified and holy through the law, and in order 
that men might be surely and steadfastly persuaded that the 
law is not necessary to salvation. But the apostles were moved 
thereto by the resurrection of Christ our Lord, and the sending 
of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost.”’t 

“As the same Sabbath is now changed for us into Sunday, 
and the other days are work-days; Sunday is the day of rest, 
or holy day, or sacred day.” And would to God thatin Chris- 





*Examen Theol. Part 111., Sec. 2, 1. 
+Theologia Dogmatica, Lib. 111., cap. 2. 
{Tischreden, as already quoted. 
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tendom there were no holy day except Sunday, and that all. the 
festivals were put upon Sunday.”’* 

Luther has put this commandmen into both his Catechism, as 
pertaining, in its substance, to the Christian life. Inthe Larger 
Catechism he sets forth how men may violate it: “God will have 
this commandment strictly kept, and will punish all those who 
despise his word, and will not hear nor learn it, especially at the 
time appointed therefor.” ‘Nas Luther illogical enough to con- 
nect together the incongruous ideas of simning against a law to- 
tally repealed, and to which we sustain no moral relations what- 
ever ? 

MELANCHTHON says: “The apostles changed the day, for this 
very reason, that they might show an example of the abroga- 
tion of the ceremonial laws of the Mosaic polity in the seventh 
day.”+ He defines at length how men six against this Com- 
mandment, works of “necessity and mercy” being allowable. 

Cuemnitz: “We deny that the change of the Sabbath into the 
Lora’s Day comes from the Church; the apostles whom Christ 
appointed in His own place as teachers of the world, and espe- 
cially of the Gentiles, and whom we rightly follow, introduced 
this change. This is to be held over against the Romanists, who 
refer this change to the unwritten, and not to the written tra- 
dition of the Church.” f 

GERHARD: “Why, in the New Testament, has the first day of 
the week been appointed in place of the Fewish Sabbath? It 
was set apart, by ¢he apostles for the exercise of divine worship, 
chiefly on the ground that on this day Christ rose from the 
dead. * * There is a Christian Sabéath, since according to the 
constitution of the apostles, the first day of the week has been 
set apart for the public assemblies of the Church.”§ 

Catovius: “7Zhis is by no means restricted to the Fews, nor is 
it abrogated in the New Testament, as far as it is moral. It was 
in force before God chose the people of Israel, even from the 
beginning of the world. Further, the reason is a general one, 





* Sermon on Good Works. 

+ Exposition of Nicene Creed, Corpus Reformatorum, XxXIII., p. 565. 
¢ Harm. Evang. c. 119, quoted by Quenstedt. 

2 Loci Theol. Loc. x111., 139, 141. 
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looking to all men. So Christians are under obligation to rest, 
and, with their servants, to cease from labors. Christ declares 
that the Sabbath has been made for man. The divine sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath both separates it from profane use, and 
consecrates tt to sacred uses.” * * “The two opinions (one that 
Christ, the other that the apostles changed it into the Lord’s 
Day) are reconciled without difficulty, if we say that Christ by 
His resurrection on this day and by His example consecrated 
it, * * but the apostles, by the divine authority with which 
they were endowed, sanctified and instituted the first day of the 
week into the ordinary Christian Sabbath.” 

“In the third place, Grotius cannot be acquitted of error, in 
denying that the Lord’s Day was put into the place of the Sab- 
bath, which he does, doubtless, to gratify the ANABAPTISTS who 
regard the Command of the Sabbath as entirely abolished, so 
that in virtue of Christian liberty they think any sort of work 
lawful on all days, which seems also to be the view of the So- 
CINIANS, who are of near kin to Grotius. * * It ought not 
to be doubted that one day in seven has been retained by virtue 
of the divine Commandment, only the Lord’s Day has been sub- 
stituted for the day of the Sabbath. For as it binds the whole 
Church, both of the Old Testament and the New, from the foun- 
dation of the earth to the end of the world, both before the law, 
and under the law, and after the abolition of the ceremonial 
law, tt ts to be regarded as moral and perpetual.” 

“It is disputed whether Christ or the apostles substituted the 
Lord’s Day, dut all agree easily in this, THAT THE OBSERVANCE 
OF THE Lorp’s DAY DERIVES ITS VALIDITY NOT FROM CUSTOM 
ALONE OR HUMAN CONSTITUTION, but has been sanctified by 
divine constitution, since those things which the apostles sanc- 
tified by apostlic authority, are to be esteemed as divine institu- 
tutions.”* 

The reader will please notice, how Calovius, who, Dr. Jacobs 
says, “represents the strictest school of orthodoxy,’+ utterly 
condemns and repudiates this very “human-ordinance” view 





*Biblia Illustrata, 1, 412, 414, 415. tSchmid’s Dogmatik, p. 676. 
VoL. XI. No. 1. 14 
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which our lecturer and those with whom he agrees have at- 
tempted to dignify with the honor and authority of the Luth- 
eran name. Calovius, as do also Quenstedt and Hollaz, turns 
this view over where it does belong, not to Lutherans, but to 
the Anadbaptists and the Socinians. 

Quenstept: “7Zhesis—one of the seven days, though not 
the seventh from creation, but a seventh in the weekly cycle, or 
one fixed day among the seven, by virtue of the Third Com- 
mandment, as moral, is also in the New Testament set apart for 
divine worship. For it is of perpetual ‘moral obligation in the 
divine Commandment, that God be worshiped in an external 
manner and on a fixed day.” 

“The apostles, by the divine authority with which they were 
endowed, sanctified and instituted the first day of the week into 
the ordinary Sabbath of Christians.* 

Quenstedt mentions especially the Socinians and Anabapftists 
as among those who recognize nothing moral in. this Com- 
mandment, and hold it to be entirely abrogated by Christ. 

Baier: “The Third Commandment requires the sanctifica- 
tion of the Sabbath, or the consecration of a certain day to the 
exercise of divine worship, especially public, and also prohibits 
works which either withdraw from or hinder divine service. 
Not, indeed, precisely of the seventh day in the order in every 
seven; for this pertains not to the mora/, but the ceremonial law, 
and so at the beginning of the New Testament Church, after 
the resurrection of Christ, it was freely changed, so that xow 
the frst or Lord’s Day should be celebrated.” + 

Ho.ttaz, on Third Commandment: “In the New Testament 
these circumstances (Jewish additions), together with the circum- 
stance of the definite seventh day, were abrogated by Christ 
through the apostles, and the first day of the week, called ‘the 
Lord’s Day,’ which Christ had consecrated by His own author- 
ity and example, * * was put in place of the seventh day. 
The apostles then sanctified this first day of the week into the 
ordinary Sabbath of Christians.” 





*Theologia Didactico-Polem., Cap. 1., De Lege Dei. 
+Compendium Theologiz Positive, Part 111., Cap. 7. 
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“The opposite opinion of the Anadbaptists and Socinians is that 
Christ has wholly taken away the Third Commandment con- 
cerning the sanctification of the Sabbath. These allege, frs¢, 
that distinctions of days are forbidden to Christians in the N. 
Test., Gal. 4: 10. We answer: Levitical distinctions are not 
allowed to Christians, especially where observance of them 
may be believed to be necessary to salvation. They allege sec- 
ondly, that the Sabbath was among the shadows of things to 
come, Col. 2: 16. We answer: Paul speaks concerning the 
Fewish observance of feasts and Sabbaths as shadows, &c. Put 
the Lord’s Day is not a shadow of things to come, but ts to be held 
sacred on account of its grateful commemoration of the glorious 
resurrection of Christ.’* 

These quotations from the old standard theologians are suffi- 
cient on this point. It needs only be observed how distinctly 
and positively they all treat the authority of the Lord’s Day asa 
continuation of the force of the Commandment, and make the 
change to the first day of the week of divine, because of apos- 
tolic, authority. They name the opposite view but to discard it. 
And it is to be observed, too, that they teach the authority of 
a particular day as the “Christian Sabbath.” Gerhard says: “We 
are taught to sanctify and transfigure with holy deeds the entire 
day of the Sabbath. There is a most wicked custom of spend- 
ing only some very small part of the sacred day for divine 
worship, and giving the rest even to dances and feasts.” In view 
of these extracts, the reader can easily say whether the asser- 
tion is true of our Church: “She utterly repudiates the Sabbath 
as a day, call it by what name you please.” 

5. Zhe ConFEssion no denial of the divine authority of the 
day. 

WaALcu, whose introduction to the Symbolical Books has 
been pronounced a classic, after quoting the words of the Con- 
fession, says: “If these words are so understood as if the 
Lord’s Day was regarded by our fathers as a human institution, 
we confess they can by no means be approved. For it is es- 
tablished beyond a doubt that the celebration of the Lord’s 
Day is not a human, but a divine institution, so prescribed to 


*Examen, Part 111., Sec. 2, 1. 
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us that no change can be made in it, nor can the reason of it be 
that which belongs to other festival days or other ecclesiastical 
rites. * * This change was not Auman, but made by the divine 
will and authority, and hence the Lord’s Day has been insti- 
tuted by God Himself. * * For the apostles did it not as men, 
but moved by the divine counsel and instructed by the Holy 
Ghost. * * We have said these things as preliminary to the 
inquiry, what is the true meaning of the confessors concerning the 
Lord’s Day. They teach nothing injurious to the divine origin 
of this day. * * We must consider what occasion the confes- 
sors had for speaking of the Lord’s Day. This is found in the 
error of the papists, that the apostles and bishops had received 
power from Christ to prescribe rites which should be necessary 
and meritorious. This position the Romanists attempted to 
prove by the change of the Sabbath made by Church authority, 
and thus gave the confessors occasion for touching on the Lord’s 
Day. What, therefore, they say concerning it, was specially 
directed against the papists, and was meant to show that this 
day was set apart for holy purposes, not to the end that we 
might attain a certain justifying merit by its observance.”* 
This quotation is at once a testimony and an explanation. 
The confessors were antagonizing the Romish idea that the 
Church had power to ordain festivals and rites, whose observ- 
ance was mecessary and meritorious for salvation, an idea in con- 
flict with free grace and justification through faith. It is this 
Romish necessity that they combat, asserting at the same time 
a true and abiding “necessity” for the sacred day of worship, 
and its apostolic appointment. They make the Lord’s Day rest 
on a different basis from that which Rome assigned it. But 
“they teach nothing injurious to the divine origin of the day.” 
We cannot do better than to quote here from Dr. Krautu’s 
masterly discussion of this subject in Avan. Review, for Jan. 
1857. He says of the Confession: “It removes the obligation 
to keep the Lord’s Day holy from a false foundation to its true 
one. It overthrows the Romish principle of necessity, and 
brings in an evangelical principle of necessity, and rests the 





*Intro. in Lib. Sym., pp. 389-393. 
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observation of the Lord’s Day on the generic character of the law 
of the Lord, that law which is natural, moral, primitive, univrsal, 
and incapable of abrogation.” In the Conservative Reforma- 
tion, Dr. Krauth says: “The Confession teaches that the Jewish 
Sabbath is abolished; that the necessity of observing the first 
day of the week rests not upon the supposition that such ob- 
servance has in itself a justifying power, as the Romanists con- 
tended, but on the religious wants of men. It teaches, more- 
over, that the Lord’s Day is of apostolic institution. The 
prevalent judgment of the great theologians of our Church has 
been that the Sabbath was instituted at the creation of man; 
that the generic idea it involves, requires the devoting of one 
day of the week as the minimum, to rest from labor and to re- 
ligious duties, and so far pertains to the entire race through all 
time.” 


But the proofs against the lecturer’s account of the Lutheran 
view of the Lord’s Day may be allowed to rest here. These 
points are clear: first, the Confession asserts its apostolic origin, 
and our leading theologians teach, as truth requires, that this 


itself lifts it out of the category of merely human ordinances of 
common church authority. Secondly, these same great theolo- 
gians, with unmistakable clearness and strong emphasis, also 
represent the Lord’s Day as but the New Testament and di- 
vinely-guided designation or determination of the divine Sab- 
batic law of creation and the decalogue, that law being in its 
substance moral and binding on all men. 

Attention must called to the fact that the GENERAL SyNop 
has distinctly and repeatedly repudiated the interpretation which 
denies the divine obligation of the Lord’s Day, or offers this 
human-ordinance view as the real “Lutheran” doctrine. It has 
solemnly defined its position on this subject, not in any way of 
qualifying its Lutheranism, but as asserting it. When at York, 
in 1864, it adopted its present form of subscription to the Augs- 
burg Confession, in order to make explicit its understanding of 
certain disputed points, the General Synod adopted the follow- 
ing explanatory resolution : 

“Resolved, That while this Synod, resting on the word of God 
as the sole authority in matters of faith, on its infallible warrant 
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rejects the Romish doctrine of the real presence or Transubstan- 
tiation, and with it the doctrine of Consubstantiation, rejects the 
Romish Mass and all the ceremonies distinctive of the Mass; 
denies any power in the sacraments as an ofws operatum, or that 
the blessings of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper can be received 
without faith; rejects auricular confession and priestly absolu- 
tion, holds that there is no priesthood on earth but that of all 
believers, and that God only can forgive sins; and maintains the 
divine obligations of the Sabbath ; and while we would, with our 
whole heart, reject any part of any Confession which taught doc- 
trines in conflict with this our testimony, nevertheless, before God 
and Hs Church we declare that in our judgment the Augsburg 
Confession, properly interpreted, is in perfect consistence with this 
our testimony and with the Holy Scriptures as regards the errors 
specified.”* 

This declaration, being almost precisely the same as presented 
by Dr. Krauth and adopted in the Synod of Pittsburgh in 1856, 
was reaffirmed by the General Synod at its convention in Har- 
risburg in 1868; and at its convention in Dayton, O., in 1871, 
it was ordered to be appended as an “Explanation” to the 
Augsburg Confession in the Book of Worship, where it now 
stands. With solemn and prolonged emphasis, the divine obli- 
gation of the Christian Sabbath has thus been made part of our 
doctrinal position, and that interpretation of the Confession 
which attempts to deny it has been fully and definitely disowned. 
The General Synod has refused to allow its position on this great 
question to be at all equivocal, and earnestly repels the idea 
that the true “Lutheran” doctrine rejects this divine obligation 
of the day. Some one, indeed, has recently said that the Gen- 
eral Synod is called ‘general,’ “probably for the reason that it 
is not very particular about anything ;” but it has been particu- 
lar enough to refuse to hold this as an “open question.” It has 
sternly declined to permit the teaching of the Socinians and 
Aanbaptists to be substituted for the true Lutheran doctrine on 
this point. 

We make no apology for this extended discussion. It is jus- 





*Minutes, p. 40. 
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tified by the great importance of the subject. Simple justice 
requires that the teaching of the Lutheran Church upon it 
should be better understood, and vindicated from misrepresen- 
tations and misapprehensions. The grand testimony which 
her theologians have given to the divine authority of the sacred 
day, is called for by the necessities of our times—a testimony 
than which none more profoundly Scriptural and satisfactory 
can be found in Christendom. We cannot consent that this tes- 
timony should be silenced, when the enemies of the Christian 
day of rest are marshaling their strength against it. The Sab- 
batic institution which God has “made for man,” is of unspeak- 
able value to every high and holy interest of the race. It is a 
great moral means to all the moral and spiritual ends for which 
man has been created and redeemed. If it stands in the midst 
of the moral law of the decalogue, every commandment calls 
for its presence. Nota single part of moral duty can afford to 
lose the service of this blessed day. Wickedness sees in it the 
key-position, by the taking of which it may hope to sweep the 
whole field. The day is not only necessary to the Church’s 
work, but, in its proper sanctification, essential to our true so- 
cial and national welfare and order. It is needed for the victory 
of truth and righteousness in the earth. A mere holiday, as the 
chief receptacle for the dissipation, abandon and licentiousness 
of the week, will not answer. And nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that the maintenance of our Christian Sabbath, with 
its true blessings, will depend upon our recognition of it as a 
law of God for all the world. Once let the truth of its divine 
character fall out of the Christian conscience and the public 
conscience of our land, and no human laws will be strong 
enough to withstand the powers of Sunday desecration. The 
civil laws for its quiet will soon be swept from the statute book, 
or be as if they were not. No mere church day, or “human 
ordinance” of ecclesiastical origin can hold the consciences of 
men or command their respect. Disbelief of the divine au- 
thority of the day is at the bottom of much of its present des- 
ecration. Only when men shall clearly recognize upon it the 
stamp of God’s own commandment for all the race, will it be 
rightly esteemed and observed. 





Some Elements of Family Religion. 


ARTICLE VI. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF FAMILY RELIGION, 
By Rev. J. C. Kotter, A, M., Hanover, Pa. 


The present has very significantly been called an Athetstic 
Episode ; that it is, indisputably ; whether it shall become more 
than an episode depends in great measure upon the treatment 
its advocates receive; their cause may be advertised and to a 
degree dignified by furious persecutions, or their influence coun- 
teracted by a reasonable defense of the carefully chosen position 
now suffering attack. There is certainly no denying the fact of 
a widely felt tendency to drift away from the solid ground of 
purely theistic teaching. The mad rush in quest after the 
modes of existing things, allows little time to study the char- 
acter and will of their author; and the enthusiastic efforts to 
attribute everything to inexorable and necessitated laws instead 
of the liberty-loving and liberty-giving Lawgiver, point clearly 
enough to an ascendency of the natural and materialistic over 
the moral and spiritual. Fortunately, however, it lies in the 
province of all, who have not abandoned their hold on the 
cherished beliefs in a Divine administration of affairs, to deter- 
mine whether this godless tendency shall be simply a period, or 
whether it shall give permanent coloring to the future history 
of man’s confessed relations to God. The efficient means lie 
close at hand and wait for fearless application by faithful advo- 
cates. 

Amid the confused cries for progressive reform and the strong 
claims primitive truths and primitive religions are said to have 
upon reformatory movements, it should be perceptible to Chris- 
tian reformers that in their religion also are found certain prim- 
itive foundations on every one of which the name of God is in- 
deed written, and which might consequently be supposed as defi- 
nitely settled; and yet some of these fundamental elements of 
society, notably the Family and its relations to Christianity, are 
rudely assaulted by modern reformers; their sacredness is de- 
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rided, and their influence undermined. Miserable attempts are 
made to disturb, upheave and re-arrange the very pillars upon 
which God has founded both civil and religious government. 
May not this then be a suitable time for a practical discus- 
sion of some of the elementary characterictics of Family Re- 
ligion ? 
THE PURPOSE. 


It must be self-evident that the first element in planting and 
training genuine religion in the family, is a correct conception of 
what we propose to accomplish by it. What is our purpose in 
making the home religious? What object have we in view in 
guiding the household religiously and making it the sphere of 
Christian services, such as family worship and whatever else we 
may regard essential features? The application of false prin- 
ciples at the outstart will give a wrong direction to our work 
and deprive it of its promised blessings. 

There is danger of making too much of the saving influence 
which family religion undoubtedly will have upon the inmates 
of the home, upon ourselves reflexively and upon the children 
and domestics directly; very many subjects of such influence 
have gone forth from professedly pious families without being 
materially benefitted either by the intention or the example, 
whilst not a few of the most godly may be found in homes 
where the name of God is not formally recognized. Christian 
morality, righteousness, salvation, are personal matters. Even 
though we may in part agree with the opinion of the best 
Christian and heathen writers that proper training does every- 
thing for man, we can not escape the indisputable fact that all 
are personally responsible for their moral or immoral charac- 
ter. A man’s deeds are his own, not another’s. It must be 
held to be the duty of all who are created in God’s image, to 
live after His commandments, whether they enjoy the advan- 
tage of family religion or not. “There is nothing in the whole 
range of my knowledge of which I am more certain than that 
I am justly held accountable for my habits, my words and my 
deeds. The universal consent of mankind sustains the authority 
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of my conscience and declares that I—I alone—must be held 
responsible for whateyer I commit.”* 

We come nearer the true conception of this subject by put- 
ting it on the ground of the State’s welfare, the Church’s 
efficiency and God’s glory. The State is no self-responsible 
or self-preserving agent able to redeem and sanctify itself. It 
can assuredly rise no higher than the character of its individual 
components, hence the family is its cradle in which divine prin- 
ciples are inculcated and the future statesman as well as hum- 
blest subjects must be nurtured for their varied stations. “Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou founded a 
stronghold,” was the grateful acknowledgment of Israel's great- 
est king and model statesman. 

The Church is an organization of which the household and 
the individual in the household are the miniature. The Church 
universal had its origin in the family of Noah. The household 
of Abraham was the birth-place of the Jewish Church. Isaac 
erected the altar at Beersheba as the centre around which all 
home life clustered, and thus imparted to the future Hebrew 
economy that love for the Church by the inmates of the home 
which is constantly exalted in the chronicles and the poetry of 
the Old Testament. He who came to teach the Christian re- 
ligion and establish the Church purchased with His own blood, 
sanctified the marriage relation, blessed the little children, and, 
in the home at Bethany spoke His sweetest counsels to loving 
hearts. The “Acts of the Apostles” is the history of the “Church 
in the house.” The Reformation was born in the great re- 
former’s heart, and in Luther’s home was the first Protestant 
Church. The atmosphere of the church life will be as the at- 
mosphere of the home life, and the perfection, purity, efficiency 
of the great family of God’s children will depend upon the 
character of the separate families which constitute the gathering 
in the sanctuary. 

The glory of God is the controlling principle and actuating 
motive of all the right actions of a true Christian. No higher 
purpose can inspire us in the performance of any duty. Even 
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the working out of our individual salvation, with that intention, 
will reap the quickest and greatest reward. Hence, by keeping 
that lofty idea prominent in family religion and making the 
home the place where God’s honor dwelleth, we invite His co- 
operation, secure his approbation, divest the household piety of 
all selfishness and render unto Him a praise into which no un- 
worthy thought can enter. If we are governed by such ele- 
vating, redeeming and spiritualizing purposes we make Family 
Religion what God intends it to be, and foster an agency which 
will surprise us with its beneficent results. 


THE MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIP. 


We cannot estimate too highly a truly Christian married life 
as the second constituent factor in household piety. When the 
relationship between husband and wife is according to the di- 
vine pattern, as revealed in God’s word and as illustrated by the 
original purity of the first created pair and the relation between 
Christ and his followers, the home life becomes an image of 
heavenly purity and the home associations will be emblematic 
of the enjoyments of the redeemed in the future world. When 
that relationship is loving, friendly, considerate and ennobling, 
Family Religion will be possible, and only then. In the ab- 
sence of that ideal there may be the form of religion, a me- 
chanical observance of specified exercises, a tolerably well-sus- 
tained family worship and formalistic training, but no religion 
in the true sense of the word. Heads of families may well con- 
sider the blighting effect of a selfish and unholy matrimonial 
union upon the religious life of the home. They ought to ask 
themselves anxiously the reason why the conjugal affections are 
circumscribed within the narrow circle of the household; why 
parents are entrusted with the vast responsibility of children; 
why there are so many pure and holy enjoyments assured in 
the married life; why marriage is not a mere copartnership or 
association to minister to the indulgence of ignoble appetites. 
Sometimes they could learn a lesson from heathen ethics. Even 
among the Chinese can be found nobler views of marriage than 
among some defenders of Christianity. To them the family is 
at least the focus of the moral life; yea in it the divine life is 
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directly manifested; the family is the living worship of God— 
as far as they know God. When we can not say as much of a 
Christian home, what use is there to expect the holy thing we 
call religion? 

At least three cardinal virtues demand especial prominence 
between husband and wife, if religion is to have a genuine ex- 
istence in the home—namely, holiness, obedience and unity of 
purpose. Should sanctity be lacking there need be no question 
about the impossibility of maintaining a truly religious life 
within the domestic circle; there may be a coarse and vulgar 
show of piety, but the death of devotion is assured. Somehow 
the taint of impurity attaches to every spot within the hallowed 
precincts, and, should it indeed be the taint of conjugal unfaith- 
fulness, though only in the harbored thought, its withering effects 
will mysteriously work out their curse upon sacredness, solemni- 
ty and reverence. Christ can not remain in such homes and that 
which seems like worship intended for Him, is simply a hollow 
sham dishonoring to his holiness. High medical authorities 
would have an amendment to the constitution of human sdciety, 
prohibiting the intermarriage of scrofulous people. On strictly 
physical grounds this might appear a praiseworthy provision. 
But what is to be said about the moral scrofula, capriciousness, 
godless insincerity, boundless injury communicated to their 
offspring by unrighteously united parents? Such domestic 
rottenness precludes the very idea of religion. 

And after the same manner, when there is no mutual recog- 
nition of authority—authority that springs from reciprocal and 
loving obedience—devotion can not be maintained in the home. 
When the mother acts independently of the husband’s divinely 
given authority and the father assumes an independent tyranny 
over the wife, the obedience of the children will be undermined 
and the foundation of religion removed. There may be feeble 
efforts to control, there may be even singing and praying, the 
Bible may have a conspicuous place, but there will be constant 
outbreaks of insubordination, and what purports to be Christian 
service is too rude and degraded for the silent yet potent worship 
God delights to honor. We have this emphatic and inspired 
declaration in regard to the equality of the man and the woman 
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in Christ : “Wives submit yourselves unto your husbands, as it 
is fit in the Lord. Husbands love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them.” The home itself can not even be organized on 
any other basis than that which the Apostle here lays down, to 
say nothing of making it the centre of religion. 

Thus also will the consequences be equally lamentable when 
there is no unity of purpose in administering the religious in- 
terests of the household. Family Religion imperatively de- 
mands the most affectionate codperation on the part of the 
parents; they must subserve each other’s moral and spiritual 
completeness, help each other, in religiously training their off- 
spring, by the combination of their particular dispositions, the 
father’s sternness being tempered by the mother’s gentleness, 
and the mother’s tenderness being energized by the father’s 
authority. The children instinctively catch the spirit of dis- 
session even though there be no open exhibitions of it on the 
side of the parents. They are too quick and shrewd observers 
of domestic disagreements, to be imposed upon by a heartless 
formality devoid of genuineness and practical worth. They 
must see the oneness of the father and the mother, in their 
unity of aim, though it be manifested according to different dis- 
positions, if the sacrifices laid upon the family altar are to be 
something more than a mockery. 


THE STATUS OF THE CHILDREN. 


A due regard for the place and the rights of the children is 
without question the most vitally important element that con- 
cerns this subject, and, because of the widely differing opinions 
involved, it is the most difficult to state. As the family is so 
largely constituted of the children, here is the very heart of 
Family Religion. Everything else converges here and radiates 
from here. As we assume home piety in its complete sense to be 
possible in only Christian families, it is pertinent to inquire whether 
the children are also to be regarded as Christians, or whether 
they are virtually heathen. It is confessedly a great misfortune 
for them to be debarred from the influences of Christianity, but 
it is equally unfortunate when they are subjected to the govern- 
ment of a spurious or wrongly conceived Christianity. And 
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that there is in many pronounced Christian homes a radical de- 
fect in regard to the treatment of the offspring, can not be dis- 
puted; unfortunately, too, it happens often that the more 
severely Christian these homes profess to be, the more unjust 
and unscriptural will be their estimate of the children’s status be- 
before God. The governing principle is erroneous, and conse- 
quently injurious in its workings. For instance, there is, at times, 
an apparent, not to say a determined, effort to bring God down to 
the children, or force them up to God, so to speak, by sheer hu- 
man processes, when not infrequently the children are themselves 
already nearer to God than their unwise guardians. The treat- 
ment of the child Samuel, is a good illustration. His short: 
sighted and unsympathetic protector and teacher attempted to 
apply the stiff machinery of the temple service to a mind of 
the highest spiritual organization; but God, passing by the un- 
responsive priest, immediately called the pious pupil and by 
him sent a message which made Eli’s and the nation’s ears to 
tingle. The incident has a present application. Many people 
imagine themselves especially appointed for the great work of 
calling the children, and -yet God seeks to call them by first 
calling the children, and thus acquaint the parents with their 
impatience, injustice and arbitrariness on the one hand, or their 
weak indulgence and sentimentalism on the other. “Like the 
arrows in the hands of a giant, so are the young children.” 
When God wills they are sharp and quick in revealing parental 
shortcomings. 

This is the normal relation of children in the household ; and 
it is difficult to understand how believers in God’s word can dis- 
play such apathy in regard to it and become bold enough to de- 
spise and denounce, as a human device, the place and the priv- 
ileges accorded the children in model Christian families. The 
divine teachings are unmistakable. The meaning of the cove- 
nant relationship needs no naturalistic or philosophical explana- 
tion; an inquisitive prying into God’s methods bears far less 
fruit than an unqualified adoption. Nothing is plainer than the 
assured covenant blessings to the offspring. Noah’s household 
entered the ark on the faith of the father and were saved from 
the deluge which has ever since beén emblematic of sin. To 
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Abraham and his children was the promise of salvation when 
he complied with the act that sealed the covenant. In the re- 
establishment of the Church under the new covenant, the fun- 
damental principle, announced by Peter, was: “To you and your 
children is the promise of the Holy Ghost,” and in confirmation 
of that principle, Paul baptized the jailer’s family and the 
household of Stephanus. If there is any change indicated any- 
where in the Bible in regard to this child-relationship, it is the 
change from the glimmering twilight through the rising sun to 
the completed light of noonday. 

If this argument looks toward a plea for Christian Baptism, 
it is offered alone because of its intimate and vital bearing on 
Family Religion. There isa crying necessity for a truer notion of 
the meaning and efficacy of this sacred ordinance. How can it 
be a mere form when Christ and His immediate followers, who 
so bitterly denounced all forms, introduced and perpetuated it ? 
And if it is a holy ordinance, why shall we continue to frustrate 
the grace of God which is offered in it? Is it not a vain and 
unnecessary question to ask whether in the experience of Chris- 
tian teachers, the work of religious training is easier with the 
baptized than with the unbaptized? Making due allowance for 
the ever present exceptions, we may accept the testimony of the 
most successful trainers of the young—notably that of Count 
Zinzendorf—as conclusive. It is that in the hearts of the bap- 
tized the presentation of Christ and His sufferings finds a re- 
sponse to which the unbaptized are almost entire strangers. 

In view then of its advantages, its divine institution and its 
covenant promises, it is no longer a mere assumption that holy 
baptism is an implantation into Christ, an introduction into His 
spiritual kingdom. It is the high prerogative of the Christian 
child to be permitted to regard itself as God’s child and pos- 
sessed of the right to love Him and worship Him as its Father. 
To preserve the child in that relationship must be the purpose 
of a correctly understood Christian training. The work of pre- 
serving is ours, the work of constituting is Christ’s. When speak- 
ing of the heathen, Jesus said: “Disciple ye all the Gentiles, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit.” But addressing the covenant people He com- 
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manded: “Suffer the little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not.” Prevent them not from coming unto me, they 
are already mine and the Father’s. There is such a thing 
falling into the error of the over zealous disciples by keeping 
the little ones away from the Saviour through a misunderstand- 
ing of the true idea of His kingdom and a misconception of the 
relations of the children toward it. 

One of the mighty weapons in dealing with sinning men and 
women is, to regard them as God intends them to be and what 
they may become through His grace. A mightier weapon in 
fulfilling the trust committed to us is to regard children as the 
possessors of God’s image, the subjects of God’s implanted grace 
grace, so near to Him that an unjust thought or act toward them 
on our part becomes impossible. It is heathenish to do other- 
wise. In ancient Greece a child was estimated in proportion to 
its ability to serve the state, hence the feeble were destroyed in 
their infancy. In modern India a Brahmin, who would count it 
a mortal sin to injure the meanest reptile or even ruthlessly 
break a blade of grass, can look without compassion upon the 
perishing children about him. In what respect are our reli- 
gious people better who treat their offspring as so many images 
upon which to display their ingenuity for costly adorning or 
who, through false notions of Christianity or preconceived 
theories about religious experience, deal with their children as 
virtually outside the pale of the Christian Church? Is it hu- 
man to efface their baptismal marks and tear from them their ex- 
alted privileges and, putting them back into the position and con- 
dition of the heathen, demand of them a specified time of life to 
be pursued in estrangement from God and this to be followed by 
a harrowing process of conversion? It is trying to build upon 
unsafe foundations and God will never approve a training which 
begins by mistaking, denying or expunging from the conscious- 
ness of the child that which God has already accomplished 
there. Is it true that in the fully developed flower there is 
nothing which did not exist originally in the bud save the per- 
fected coloring whose brilliancy depends upon the added sun- 
light? Is it true that in the fully formed human being there 
are no extra imparted faculties which were not already present 
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in the mind of the child save their polished and completed de- 
velopment whose prominence is owing to extraneous culture ? 
And is it true that both the qualities of the bud and the en- 
dowments of the child are not self-evolved but the gift of God ? 
Then it is also true that in the Christian child is present the 
new creation, as the work of God’s Spirit, and when that spirit- 
ual life afterwards suffers injury and the conflict of a painful 
conversion from the power of perverting influences becomes 
necessary, the chief reason lies in neglected training and im- 
proper notions of its early relations to Christ. Teaching re- 
pentance for wrong conduct means nothing to a child unless it 
is a child of God; crises such as came to Jacob at Bethel and 
Peniel mean nothing unless there is a binding relation to God ; 
Family Religion is an impossibility unless the inmates, old and 
young, are the children of God. So teach reason, experience 
and the Bible. 
THE EDUCATION. 

Next in order, as an integral part of family religion, follows 
naturally a wise and reasonable Christian education, in which 
the rights of the pupils are to be judiciously recognized, and 
the mutual responsibilities of parents or guardians conscien- 
tiously observed. The vast stress laid, by many of the most 
successful Christian teachers, upon the cultivation of healthy 
physical powers as the foundation of a vigorous and inspiring 
manliness, may seem strange to those whose religious notions 
are sentimental rather than real; but when we recall the sur- 
prising success of Arnold and Hughes and Blackie in leading 
the young people to high and holy purposes, with the firm con- 
viction that religion and hygiene should not be divorced, we 
can not afford to ridicule their pet theories. But in regard to 
the important value of purely intellectual training as an inesti- 
mable co-worker in forming a truly religious character and 
home, there certainly should be no difference of opinion. If 
ignorance is the mother of vice then genuine culture is the 
handmaid of religion. Trying to prove that an intellectually 
adorned soul and polished home offer great advantages in the 
cultivation of piety, is superfluous. Undoubtedly this two-fold 
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purpose, namely that there be a sound mind in a sound body, 
should receive greater prominence in our family life as a factor 
of a healthy religion. But it is the specifically religious edu- 
cation that concerns us most. The earlier that begins and the 
more persistent the effort to preserve in the growing youth the 
original qualities of childhood, the purer, sweeter and nobler, 
the religion of the home will be. There is probably too great 
a dread now-a-days of making hot-house plants of one’s off- 
spring. We are told, with great rhetorical emphasis, that the 
hardy and magnificent trees, from which the nation’s vessels 
are constructed, grow among the rocks and storms of far 
northern climes. Hence our sons and daughters should sow a 
liberal amount of “wild oats,” and have a fair share of season- 
ing amid tempting trials and tests, in order to produce a sturdy 
manhood and womanhood. There is danger of carrying this 
hardening process too far. It was the petted boy under the eye 
of a loving father’s jealous considerateness, who afterwards re- 
tained the bloom and integrity of his early childhood under the 
beating temptation and trial of an Egyptian home and prison, 
and not his great hulky brother who learned experience from 
the rough mountaineers and banditti of the Syrian hills. There 
is potent meaning in Dr. Bushnell’s remark concerning a brave 
and untimely slain soldier: “Well, thank God, it is the beau- 
tiful childhood that is growing, and not he that is outgrowing 
his childhood.” He, who dignified and glorified in His own 
person childhood, youth and manhood, said: “Of sach’’—of the 
children—“is the kingdom” composed. Inspire the young with 
reverence for the beauty, susceptibility and innocence of child- 
hood and home, and you have gained an immovable religious van- 
tage ground. Then you can follow with those distinctive teach- 
ings of gospel, catechism and church which take such ready 
hold upon the child-nature and retain such ineffaceable perma- 
nence in the after life. There is an expressive German proverb: 
“Was Hanschen nicht lernt, lernt Hans nimmermehr.’* The 
fearful probability is that unless the religious education be im- 
parted in the early period, it will never be imparted at all. At 
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least, the religious culture will be one-sided and wrong-sided 
and lop-sided. It must have given the great apostle immense 
satisfaction to say of his favored disciple: “From a child thou 
hast known the holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

Is not the present suspicion and fear in regard to early indoc- 
trination needless and groundless? Why should the “thus 
saith the Lord,” be passed through man’s rationalizing pro- 
cesses for the purpose of elucidation? Might not faith be al- 
lowed at least some authority or prerogative with the mighty 
thoughts of the infinite God? Why should there be this dread 
of a conflict between faith and reason? Shall not the latter 
accord the former some right when the way seems dark and 
human wisdom confesses its inefficiency? Men of far inferior 
rational ability than that of Luther might, with great propriety, 
be satisfied to imitate him by chalking “//ic meum corpus est” 
upon the family altar, and let the mystic inscription stand as 
an exponent of much that meets us in the walk which is “by 
faith and not by sight.” Your child never bothers about the 
apparent impossibility of a plant springing from the seed you 
give him. Why should not you sow into his mind the pure 
seed of the Gospel without confusing him with explanations 
which are only human? God's word is fit dread for children. 
Can you not trust the God of grace to do as well by your work 
as does the God of nature by the planted seed? Here is one 
of the unsafe tendencies of the modern Sunday School system. 
The “explanatory notes” aim at “clearing up” every mysterious 
saying and transaction. There is nothing left for the children 
to delieve, they must needs know the hidden meaning of every- 
thing ; and when they become rationalistic speculators in God's 
teachings instead of trustful recipients, there need be no great 
surprise. 

And yet judicious training is better than simple indoctrina- 
tion. Although teaching forms the beginning of the culturing 
work it is by no means the only essential, assiduous, faithful and 
earnest though it be; else there would not be so many way- 
ward sons and idle daughters. The inculcation of the best 
instructions may become simply a cramming process. The 
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ideas communicated need to be assimilated in order to the for- 
mation of habits. The imparted knowledge must develop power. 
The words which have been learned must become battles with 
the world and its influences. This end can alone be accom- 
plished by Solomon’s wise precept: “7Zvaim up a child in the 
way he should go.” His own family is an impressive example 
of failing to make a practical application of teaching by un- 
wearied training. The moral worth and righteous positiveness 
of the family cannot be secured by an intuitive grasp of the 
best principles and the loudest advocacy of the most admirable 
theories. The progress of Christianity among the children is 
not known and measured by their bare knowledge of the Cate- 
chism. In vain we look for the well-ordered obedience which 
imparts so much dignity to the family life; in vain, for the 
thoroughness of religious comprehension, depth of wisdom, ex- 
cellency of character which make the home the actual founda- 
tion for all civil and religious society. It is therefore the office 
of the religious educator to direct the spiritual growth of the 
young by showing methods even more than by teaching words; 
by giving food to strengthen, even more than by urging for- 
ward; by guiding, counseling and leading step by step in the 
way of salvation. 

And this office belongs preéminently to the father and mother. 
Just as in the Jewish economy that responsibility could be dele- 
gated to no one else, there is in the Christian economy abso- 
lutely no appliance or appointment that dare assume superior 
advantage over the home. All Christian parents should be 
convinced that the family is the true workshop of the spirit of 
Christ,* and that they alone should be the master mechanics in 
giving efficient cooperation to that Spirit’s work. As the earthly 
guardians of the child Jesus jealously watched the mighty de- 
velopments of his natural growth, even removing Him, after 
the long and anxious search, from the temple’s precincts; so 
jealously should parents guard their own children from the in- 
fluences even of those who may possess superior ability or 
piety, because no such commands are laid upon others as are 





*Thiersch: Das Familienleben. 
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laid upon the parents, and no such promises are made to others 
as are made to the parents. If Family Religion is to issue suc- 
cessfully and wisely, then let no school or seminary or convent 
obtrude itself upon the home as worthy of superior influence, 
and let no priest or instructor, of whatever name, undertake to 
wrest the religious training of the children out of the hands of 
the father and mother ; their place dare not be usurped by any 
human being, and in the home their authority is to be rever- 
enced more than all other authorities combined. 


THE PROPER MANAGEMENT. 


The characteristic of Family Religion, probably the most del- 
icate to specify and most difficult to observe, is its effectual 
management. There is hardly another sphere of Christian 
ethics concerning which correct theories become so dwarfed and 
cramped and emasculated from lack of intelligent and practical 
application. In view of its divine significance and far-reaching 
influence, household piety calls for an almost ideal cultivation 
and demands of its promoters very intimate association with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. If it is to accomplish any positive work 
in the family itself and exert any salutary power in the Church 
there is need, above all things, of a conviction in the souls of 
the parents, such as will kindle a flame of religious faith in the 
souls of others. Children, whose parents, though living phys- 
ically, shed no light or warmth upon the soul-life of their off- 
spring, have been called the most pitiable orphans; and if God 
did not exercise an especial care over them, and in some way 
unknown to man lead them to a knowledge of Himself, who 
could account for the presence of pious children in godless 
homes? But are not those equally worthy of our compassion, 
whose lives are warped and perverted by achilling and iron-clad 
religiousness devoid of generous impulses and quickening affec- 
tions? What a pitiful spectacle is the aged priest Eli—and his 
counterpart is seen in many so-called Christian homes—who at 
the mention of his own sons must have bowed his head and 
wept, because in large measure he was responsible for their 
wickedness !* He was by no means an irreligions man; there 
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is something very touching in the piety of his submission to 
God’s stern decrees, and in his last words of lamentation over 
the capture of the ark ; he had strict notions about preserving the 
decorum of religious worship; he was well versed in the routine 
of service, but beyond that his perceptions did not penetrate ; 
he was utterly lacking in sympathetic insight ; there was noth- 
ing in his soul that could respond to the spiritual perceptions of 
his young protegé whom he wished to train for the priestly 
office. How far such a parent stands apart from his children, 
driving some, as Samuel, involuntarily it may be, yet really into 
immediate intercourse with God and others, alas, as Phineas and 
Hophni, into association with the vile. Can there be a sadder 
confession of impotency than the failure of conspicuously reli- 
gious zealots to maintain an actual piety at home? And that 
there is usually no place for an apology for the defect, augments 
the evil. It is not a misfortune, but a fault, to lack responsive 
convictions. The Father of the human family has made it pos- 
sible for the father of every family to pattern after His father- 
hood. 

Again, religious discretion or Christian consistency has much 
to do with the successful management of family devotion. 
There will be inevitable failure when its conductors aspire to a 
superiority of thought in teaching and worship over the public 
exercises of the sanctuary. If pastors could overhear the oc- 
casional discussions of their sermons at the dinner table by pro- 
fessedly religious fathers and mothers, they would cease to feel 
any surprise at the contempt which so many of the young man- 
ifest for the preaching and public worship. They would feel 
far from complimented. But the reflex influence of that carp- 
ing, irreverent and contemptuous spirit will do its worst work, 
if not its first, in the family itself. Let the criticisms be ever so 
legitimate and pertinent, they will nevertheless prove mischiev- 
ous and injurious to the family circle. And when they are in- 
spired by religious vanity and self-assumed superiority in piety 
and efficiency, they will break the connection between the work 
of the pulpit and the work of the home, even though the 
preacher be somewhat too stern or somewhat too bungling and 
the hearer be ever so spiritual or ever so perfect. The reaction 
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upon the children will be detrimental. The mother of Horace 
Bushnell was as discreet as she was pious. When the father 
would deal in words more harsh than complimentary with the 
morning sermon, “he would encounter the begging-off look 
from the other end of the table which meant to say: ‘No; not, 
for the sake of the children.’”* The silent tribute of respect for 
the sanctuary always gained the victory and deepened the home 
reverence for religion. 

There is necessary, however, beyond this, a spirit of genwine- 
ness in conducting family religion. Who has not observed. in 
some Christian homes, the unwholesome atmosphere of what 
might be called “an artificially pious consciousness.” It mani- 
fests itself in the opening of the front door during morning or 
evening prayer, in trying to talk the children into religion, in 
insisting on wonderful experiences, in subjecting the young to 
unreasonable exactions stupidly called religious duties, in mak- 
ing a great show of godliness without its power, in wearisome 
exhortations on bended knee, misnamed prayers; insipid re- 
hearsals of so-called experiences ; tedious lectures to the offend- 
ing in the attitude of the praying—and all this without thanks- 
giving or petitioning to which the entire family can heartily 
respond. A feeling of oppression overtakes you in the pres- 
ence of such a religion; it is cold and uninspiring ; piety, in its 
grasp, is smothered ; the living power of a free and expansive 
life is wanting ; sighs and groans are substituted for principles; 
it is the worst formalism in the entire catalogue of forms; it is 
wretched hypocrisy, whether intended or not, which in the de- 
velopment of the children, suffering under its infliction, will re- 
ceive its terrible. judgment. No counterfeiting is ultimately so 
disastrous as the counterfeiting of religion and counterfeiting 
that in the family is deliberately poisoning the fountains of 
Christian life and influence. 

One additional feature in the management of family religion, 
is a warm and living devotion—a devotion which receives its in- 
spiration from personal communion with God. All the under- 
lying principles of household piety may be duly recognized ; a 
strict orthodoxy may be preserved with every elementary requi- 
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site, but a perfunctory observance will effectually destroy the 
vitality and power of the Church in the house. And no part 
of the home service will suffer more than family worship in 
consequence of a formalistic performance. Its very name is 
charming to every Christian heart. What sweetness and holy 
tenderness in the blending of child and adult voices in the 
morning hymn. What uplifting inspiration in the repetition of 
that prayer the little ones love so well and never weary of join- 
ing in its offering! What touching memories all carry with 
them from a home sanctified through this blessed service! 
Why has it become so obsolete—this Hausgottesdienst of our 
early German forefathers? Is it not more than a humanly 
beautiful custom, and has not God made it the condition of 
home prosperity? Is it not impossible for the man and the 
father to fulfill his great responsibility without it? Ought any 
one inquire after the reason for its maintenance in every Chris- 
tian home? And yet even this loved service may degenerate 
into a soulless mechanism and zs often made an opus operatum 
which infringes upon the duty of closet prayer—the unseen per- 
sonal intercourse with God, which is the very breath of the 
Christian life, and without which all other devotions become 
hollow and empty hypocrisy. If then we wish to differentiate 
true family religion from a mere mechanical observance of set 
rules and excellent theories; if we hope to be instruments in 
God’s hands to discipline the children and train them for the 
State, for the Church and for Heaven, and if we long to lift the 
subject out of the ruts into which it has fallen, or prune it of its 
abnormal and worthless growths, we need a very close and con- 
scientious approach to the almighty source of power in order to 
be self-disciplined ; filled with patience, gentleness, sympathy, 
love, and have all our faculties enlightened, chastened and quick- 
ened for our God-given responsibility. Then—to use the ex- 
pressive language of Godet—“having become the depositaries of 
Christ’s perfect life, the agents of His omnipotence, the instru- 
ments of His infinite love, the bearers of light and joy to our 
families—we will have solved the problem of Family Religion 
as a practical reality; better than in theory and in words, we 
will ourselves be its living and blessed solution.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 
GERMAN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THEOLOGICAL.—Hagenbach's Encyclopedia and Methodology of the 
Theological Sciences, toth Edition thoroughly revised and edited by Prof. 
F. Kautsch, Leipsic, 1880, pp. 491. 

R. Rothe's Theological Encyclopedia, published from his Remains by 
Pastor H. Rupellius, Wittenberg, 1880, pp. 158. 

J. Ch. K. Von Hoffman's Encyclopedia of Theology has also been pub- 
lished from his Lectures and Manuscripts by Lic. H. J. Bestman, Nord- 
lingen, 1879, pp. 389. 

The completion is announced of two masterpieces of Lutheran Theology 
by two great masters: A7rchliche Glaubenslebre, by Prof. Dr. Philippi, 
Vol. VI. The consummation of the divine fellowship. Gubersloh, 1879, 
pp. 240. And System der Christlichen Wahrheit by Prof. Dr. Frank, Part 
II., Erlangén, 1880, pp. 474. Who will furnish a translation of these great 
works ? 

Concerning THE PERMANENT 7 the Faith in Christ. A Christological 
Study. By Diac. Theod. Hiiring, Stuttgart, 1880, pp. 107. 

Hitzig’s Lectures on Biblical Theology and Messianic Prophecies of the 
Old Testament, by Prof. Lic. J. J. Kneucker, with a bust portrait and sketch 
of the life and character of Prof. Hitzig, Karlsruhe, 1880, pp. 224. 

System of Christian Doctrine, by Prof. Dr. J. A. Dorner, 2 Volumes. 
Special Doctrines, First Half, Berlin, 1880, pp. 474. 

The Religious Historical Import of the Decalogue, Prolegomena to the 
O. T. Doctrine of Sin, by Lic. L. Lemme, Breslau, 1880, pp. 147. 

Anthropological Fundamental Thoughts on the Origin and End of Re- 
ligion, Part I., Religion in the light of Psychology, Gotha, 1880, pp. 208. 

The Ethics of the Apostle Paul presented in their fundamental outlines, 
by H. F. Th. L. Ernesti, 3d edition, Goettingen, 1880, pp. 195. 

Luther's Doctrine, presented from the ethico-religious standpoint and 
with special reference to his theory of the Law, by Lic. Dr. Lommatzsch, 
Berlin, 1879, pp. 670. 

The Doctrine of Man's Primitive State, historically and dogmatico-apol- 
ogetically examined, by Prot. Dr. O. Ziickler, Giitersloh, 1879, pp. 337. 
The eminent author demonstrates that a purer and higher state as the 
commencement of the race’s developement is not only an article of faith, 
but a truth sustained by weighty testimony from the domain of Science. 

BiBLICAL.— 7he History of the Temptation, examined according to its 
historical outlines, by E. Hiihnefeld, Berlin, 1880, pp. 81. 
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Biblical Hermeneutics, edited from J. Ch. K. Von Hoffman's Manu- 
scripts and Lectures, by Prof. Dr. W. Volck, Nirdlingen, 1880, pp. 267. 

Commentary on the Gospels of Mark and Luke, by Prof. Dr. C. F. Keil, 
Leipsic, 1879, pp. 501. 

The four Gospels Translated and Expounded, by E. Zittel, 2d Part, 
First Half: The Gospel of Luke. Carlsruhe, 1880, pp. 112. 

Meyer's (H. A. W.) Critical Exegetical Commentary, Third Part: Acts 
of the Apostles. Fifth Edition thoroughly revised by Dr. H. H. Wendt, 
Geettingen, 1880, pp. 543. 

Second Part. The Gospel of Fohn, 6th Edition wholly revised by Dr. 
Bernhard Weiss, Do., 1880, pp. 695. 

Eighth Part. The Epistle to the Ephesians, 5th Edition under the Su- 
pervision of Dr. Woldermar Schmidt, Do., 1878, pp. 321. 

Tenth Part. The Epistles to the Thessalonians, by Dr. G, Liineman, 
4th improved and enlarged Fdition, Do., 1878, pp. 241. 

Thirteenth Part, The Epistle to the Hebrews, by Dr. G, Liineman, 
4th improved and enlarged Edition, Do., 1878, pp. 436. 

Fourteenth Part. The three Epistles of the Apostle Fohn, by Dr. J. 
Ed. Huther, 4th improved and enlarged Edition, Do., 1880, pp. 314. 

The Parables of the Lord, by Past. emer, Emil Steffaun, Hints for their 
Explanation, Nirdlingen, 1879, pp. 188. 

Christian Ethical Principles, by Past. Prof. D. Paulus Cassel. An Ex- 
position of Paul’s Epistle to Timothy, Berlin, 1880, pp. 112. 

The first Epistle (Sendschreiben) of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians, 
expounded by Dr. C. F. Georg Heinrici, Berlin, 1880, pp. 574. 

The Parables of Fesus, methodically expounded, by Court-preacher 
Gebel, Third Division, Gotha, 1880, pp. 232. 

Scripture and Tradition, J, C. Meklenburg, Hebrew Commentary, on 
the Pentateuch, 4th, Edition, 2 Vols., Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 1880, pp. 
xxxil., 352 and 422. 

The Signs of the Last Times and the Second Advent of Christ, H. W. 
Rinck, an explanation of the principal passages of Revelation, for the 
Church Waiting for her Lord, 2d completed and in part enlarged Edition, 
Basel, 1880, pp. 432. 

HistoricaL.—Hand-book of Church History by H. Schmid. In 2 
Parts. Part 1. Erlangen, 1880, pp. 383. This is by the author of “Luth- 
eran Dogmatics,” which was translated by Drs. Hay and Jacobs, When 
completed, the translation of it would furnish an excellent substitute for 
Kurtz as a Text book. 

Church, Churches and Sects with their distinctive tenets, set forth ac- 
cording to the Word of God and the Lutheran Confessions, by W. Rohn- 
ert, Leipsic, 1880, pp. 130. 

History of the Saxon Church and School Visitation, from 1524 to 1545, 
by C. A. H. Burkhardt, Leipsic, 1879, pp. 347. 

The Theology of St. Ignatius, the disciple of an apostle, Bishop of 
Antioch, gathered from his Epistles by J. Nierschl, Mainz, 1880, pp. 128. 
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Real Encyclopedia of Christian Antiquities, edited by Prof. Dr. F. X. 
Kraus with the coiiperation of associated specialists, with numerous wood 
cuts taken mostly from Martigny’s Dictionnaire des Antiquites Chrétienne, 
1st and 2nd Series. Abdankung—Capella, Freiburg, 1880, pp. 197. 

Unlike the similar works of Smith & Cheetham and that of Martigny, 
this Encyclopaedia is to be restricted in its scope to the first six ceuturies. 

The Year of Christ's Birth, by F. Ries. A chronological essay with a 
synchronism on the fullness of time and 12 mathematical appendices. 
Freiburg, 1880, pp. 267. 

Rose Lectures with Ecclesiastico-Historical Contents. By Prof, Dr. 
Karl Hase, Leipsic, 1880, pp. 178. The subjects pertain to different peri- 
ods. Their name is derived from the Lecture-Hall in jena, in which they 
were delivered. 

Archeological Studies in the Ancient Christian Monuments, by Dr. 
Vict. Schultze, with 26 wood cuts, Vienna, 1880, pp. 287. 

Servetus and the Reformers of the Oberland, by Lic. Tollin. A study 
of original sources. Vol. 1, Michael Servetus and Martin Butzer, Berlin, 
1880, pp. 273. 

Acts of the Second International Congress for Sunday Observance, held 
at Berne, Sept. gth and roth, 1879. Addresses and Reports. Berne, 1880, 
pp. 368. 

Compendium of Religious History. Tiele’s, A handbook for informa- 
tion and private study, translated and edited by Lic. Dr. F. W. T. Weber, 
Berlin, 1880, pp. 299. A most useful work. 

David and His Time, by H. Weiss. Historico-Exegetical studies es- 
pecially in regard to the Books of Samuel, Miinster, 1880, pp. 271. 

History of the Canon. F, Overbeck, Chemnitz, 1880, pp. 142. 

History of Catechetics in the Occident, from the decline of the Cate- 
chumenate to the close of the Middle Ages, by P. Gibl, Kempten, 1880, 
PP- 297- 

Peter the Hermit. WHeinr, Hagenmeyer. A critical contribution to the 
history of the first crusade. Leipsic, 1879, pp. 401. 

Buddhism, or the pre-Christian attempt of a redeeming universal Re- 
ligion, by Pastor Paul Wurm, author of “the History of the Indian Re- 
ligion,” 1874, Gutersloh, 1880, pp. 50. 

Contributions to the History of the New Testament Scriptures and 
Primitive Christianity, Investigations by Consist. Councillor, Prof. Dr. 
Wieseler, Leipsic, 1880, pp. 192. 

Epitome of the Babylon-Assyrian and Israelitic History, from the re- 
motest times to the overthrow of Babylon, in tablets (tabellenform), by 
Fritz Hommel, Leipsic, 1880, pp. iii., 20, Lex.—8. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Spain, by P. Pius Bonif. Gams, 3 vols., in 
5 divisions, pp. 422, 492, 480 482, 572, Regensburg (Rabisbon), 1862- 
1879. Seventeen years labor of a very learned author. 

APOLOGETICAL,— Concerning the Eternal Life, by Miicke. In defense 
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of the Christian Faith in immortality and the Resurrection, against its 
modern assailants. For doubters, inquirers and mourners. Branden- 
burg, 1880, pp. 268. 

The fourth Edition, materially enlarged, of Tischendorfs When were 
our Gospels written? Leipsic, 1880, pp. 133. 

Acta Foannis, prepared with the use of Tischendorf’s Remains, by Prof. 
Th. Zahn, Erlangen, 1880, pp. clxxii., 263. 

Modern Cosmological Theories and their Practical Consequences. An- 
other valuable contribution to modern apologetics by that well-known 
giant in this department, Prof. Dr. C. E. Luthardt. It consists of “Lec- 
tures delivered in 1880, on questions of the day in the Church, the School, 
the State and Society.” Leipsic, 1880, pp. 260. 

The Proofs of the Existence of God and the Knowledge of God. 
Glances at the correct statement of the problem, by Dr. Carl Schulz, of 
the Orphan-House. Halle, 1880, pp. 232. 

HoMILETICAL.—Berthold of Regensberg. A complete edition of his 
German Sermons, with introduction and annotations by F. Pfeiffer. 2 
Vols. Vienna, 1880, pp. 696. 

What Shall I Preach, by Pastor Emil Ohly. A collection of funeral 
sermons on rare occasions of bereavement, and hence more difficult of 
treatment. Wiesbaden, 1880, pp. 415. 

“Thy God, My God!” by the same. A collection of funeral discourses. 
Wiesbaden, 1880, pp. 352, 

History of the Sermon, (Zur Geschichte der Predigt,) by Prof. Dr. 
Nebe. Character sketches of the most eminent pulpit orators. 3 Vols., 
pp. 401, 394, and 447, Wiesbaden, 1879. 

land My House will serve the Lord, by Fr. V. Oehler. A collection 
of funeral discourses. Heilbronn, 1880, pp. 208, 

BIOGRAPHICAL.—Eynst Wilhelm Hengstenberg, His Life and Work 
set forth from printed and unprinted sources, by Prof. Dr. John Bach- 
mann, 2nd half of Vol. II., pp. 177-431, with appendices, Giitersloh, 1880, 
This is Book Fourth of the entire Biography of the great orthodox cham- 
pion. 

Fohn of Damascus. A patristic monograph by Prof. D, J. Langen, Gotha, 
1879, pp. 311. 

Life and Work of Dr. Lud. F. W. Hoffmann, by Supt. Lic. Carl Hoff- 
mann. Vol. Il. Berlin, 1880, pp. 217. 

DEVOTIONAL,— Christian Manual of Household Devotion for every 
Day of the Year, by Consist. Councillor Carl Lange, Breslau, 1880, pp. 
568. 

Exposition of the Lord's Prayer, by Pastor L. Krekeler, Bielefeld, 1880, 
pp. 227. 

At the Holy Fireside. Household devotions, Scripture expositions, pray- 
ers, &c., for every day of the Church year, for Christian cultured families 
and for the Parsonage, with a homiletical repertorium, by W. Wiener and 
Gs. Levonhardi, Leipsic, 1880, pp. 1004. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

Reports of the United German Evangelical Lutheran Congregations in 
North America, especially in Pennsylvania. With a Preface by D. 
John Ludwig Schultze, Ordinary Professor of Theology and Philosophy 
in the Royal Prussian Frederick’s University, as also Director of the 
Orphan House and Royal Paedagogium. Published in the Orphan 
House, Halle, A. D. 1750. Translated from the German by Rev. Jon- 
athan Oswald, D. D. No. 2. pp. 483. 1881. 

A most commendable enterprise was undertaken when Dr, Oswald anp 
the Publication Society entered on the work of translating and publishing 
the Hallische-Nachrichten. These reports form so valuable and interesting 
a part of the early history of our Church in this country, that the desirable- 
ness of an English translation of them has been long and widely recog- 
nized. It was most gratifying news when the Church learned that the 
work was begun, The vigor with which it has been pushed forward gives 
assurance that it will soon be fully accomplished. It gives us pleasure to 
welcome this second volume of the Series, so soon after the reception of 
the first. Like that, it is gotten out in very neat and tasteful style, credit- 
able to the Publication Society. Besides continuations of Pastor Muhlen- 
berg’s reports, it contains letters from Pastor Brunholtz and an extract 
from Handschuch’s diary. It is full of historical interest to all students 
of the early experiences of our Church in this country, and will be a val- 
uable addition to the library of all such as cannot have or read the origi- 
nal. 

It is very much to be regretted, however, that the value of the work has 
been impaired by the faultiness of the translation, From the well-known 
ability of the translator we had a right to look for clear, strong, idiomati¢ 
English, but from some cause or other he has failed to give it. It is dis- 
figured by ambiguities and awkwardnesses that should never have been 
permitted to appear. Perhaps they are due to an effort to give a literal 
rendering ; but it is certainly a mistaken method to keep so close to the 
German that the work fails to be transferred into genuine English. but 
as style is not the essential thing, this work is still worthy of grateful en- 
couragement, , 


Bertha's Coronet, or The House on the Heights. By Miss Harriet Bb. 
McKeever. pp. 438. 1880, 
This is a well-written, charming story, replete with good lessons for the 
young. An excellent book for the Sunday School. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

The Life of Charles Hodge, D, D., LL. D., Professor in the Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. By his Son, A. A. Hodge. 8vo, pp. 620. 
No department of literature presents works of more intense interest or 

richer instruction than biography, when it mirrors well some great and 
blessed life. It is personal history teaching by example. We sometimes 
allow ourselves to be absorbed in fiction and instructed by its well-drawn 
characters. but the course of a pure and earnest life, in the midst of the 
struggles, aims, labors, trials, joys and successes of an actual personal his- 
tory, comes home to us in a naturalness and with living power beyond 
the ability of the novelist’s pen to give. Living realities, of inimitable 
freshness and interest, move before us at every turn in the progress of a 
true and worthy biography of a true and worthy man. Such we have in 
the fine volume before us, Dr. Hodge was a great and good man, a man 
of extraordinary mental gifts, profound, broad, and varied scholarship, 
deep and lovely piety, glowing consecration and earnestness, a character 
sweet and rich in the grace and life of Christ. His position and labor as- 
sociated him with prominent and distinguished men, and with the chief 
incidents in the progress of a large branch of the Church during the period 
covered by his life. He impressed himself strongly and widely on its 
thought and character while he was living, and his life works on though 
his labors are ended, Such a life, as it calls for a biography, always fur- 
nishes the materials for it to one who can unite them so as to reproduce 
its true personality and the scenes and experiences of its history. The 
volume before us is a worthy delineation of this richly endowed and emi- 
nent man. No effort is made to picture him by the expedient of fine 
writing, but he is allowed to stand out in the clearness and naturalness of 
the simple facts of his personal history. It must be accepted as a most 
valuable contribution to Christian biographical literature. 

The volume opens with an autobiographical sketch of his early years. 
The rest of it is drawn from various sources, such as his diary during his 
residence in Germany, subsequent incidental notices of events recorded by 
himself, his letters, published works, manuscripts, etc. It forms altogether 
a graphic presentation of the man and his work, and takes the reader 
through many scenes of exciting and instructive interest, with which Dr. 
Hodge's career connected him. Did space permit, we would be glad to 
quote some passages presenting reminiscences of his meeting and inter- 
course with eminent Germans, such as, Gesenius, Tholuck, Krummacher, 
Neander, Twesten, Baumgarten Crusius, Dr. Hofman, etc. In his diary, 
at Halle, of March 30th, 1827, we find an interesting reminiscence of work 
done for our Seminary at Gettysburg : “Yesterday at dinner, I made the 
acquaintance of our countryman, Rev. B. Kurtz, This evening I spent in 
his company. He informed me that in St. Petersburg he had received 
one hundred rubles from the Empress, and experienced considerable at- 
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tention from distinguished personages. * * The Royal family of Prus- 
sia paid him great attention, and contributed handsomely to the funds of 
the Seminary for which he is soliciting. In Copenhagen he was also re- 
ceived graciously by the King and Queen.” 

The testimony by Dr. Hodge to the impression made on his mind by a 
Confirmation witnessed in Halle, and which the author of this volume says 
expresses his opinion held to the end of his life, is interesting to us Luther- 
ans: “The impression which this service made upon my mind was very 
pleasant. And I could not help feeling that, however little authority there 
may be for confirmation, as of divine appointment, some service of the 
kind might properly be introduced into our churches. It would have 
at least this good effect, that baptized persons would then be brought 
more under the discipline of the Church, and the nature of their con- 
nection with it would be rendered more definite. I could not help feeling 
also, from the impression made upon the children and the audience, that 
few occasions would, humanly speaking, offer better opportunity of doing 
good to the souls of all present.” 


A Popular Commentary on the New Testament, By English and Amer- 
ican Scholars of Various Evangelical Denominations. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Edited by Philip Schaff, D. D.. LL. D., Baldwin Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. Vol. Il. The Gospel of John and the Acts. pp. 575. 1880. 
The favorable impression made by the first volume of this work is fully 

sustained by that which is now before us. The eye is arrested by the 
elegant style of the printing, illustrations, and the whole make-up of the 
volumé, It is truly a model of the book-maker’s art and taste. The 
value of a commentary, it is true, is not to be judged of by the elegance 
which the publisher's labor has given to it. But in this case, the work 
itself is worthy of the attractive style in which it is issued. 

The commentary on St. John has been prepared by Dr. Milligan, of the 
University of Aberdeen, and Dr. Moulton, of De Lees College, Cambridge. 
It is the product of their joint labors, working together so that no part of 
itis by either one alone, but both hold themselves responsible for the 
whole. They have evidently availed themselves of the most matured re- 
sults of recent Biblical criticism and exegesis, not indeed as relieving from 
independent work, but as helping it, and making its results safe and reli- 
able. The Scripture text is given in sections, according to the authorized 
version, with indications of corrected or different renderings at the bottom. 
A revised translauon, in full text, is also placed at the head of the 
notes, The comments have been manifestly written with the distinct en- 
deavor to furnish a correct and clear explanation of the sacred meaning: 
This has allowed less scope for the display of striking originality, espe- 
cially such as is sometimes found used so as to overlay and obscure the 
simple divine truth ; but it makes the work more trustworthy and assures 
confidence. The work is, nevertheless, characterized by fresh, earnest 
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vigor, and is full of suggestive and quickening thought. Doctrinally, it 
is marked by orthodox catholicity of explanation. Many of the new ren- 
derings given can hardly be regarded as truer to the original, The intro- 
duction, covering twenty-four pages, discusses the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of this Gospel, not so much in the form of a defense against 
recent skeptical criticism, as in the way of presenting, in positive form, the 
well-sustained grounds on which it is entitled to its place in the sacred 
canon, The account of the woman taken in adultery is dropped from its 
place in the Gospel, as forming no part of St. John’s narrative. It is held, 
however, as almost certainly a record of a true occurrence in Christ's min- 
istry ; and it is appended and explained in an added section at the close 
of the book. 

The commentary on the Acts, as well as the Introduction, has been pre- 
pared by Dean Howson and Canon Donald Spence, Rector of St. Pan- 
cras, London. The name of Dr. Howson, remembered as one of the 
authors of the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, will be sufficient guarantee 
of the excellence and value of the exposition of this historical book, The 
treatment is marked by great ability and constant evidence of wide and 
ready resources of scholarship. 

The illustrations, of which there are seventy-five in the volume, have 
been edited by Dr. W. M. Thomson, late of Beirut, and are very fine. 
Four Maps are given, prepared under the supervision of Prof. A. Guyot, 
of Princeton. 


Religion and Chemistry. A restatement of an old argument. By Josiah 
Parsons Cooke, Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Har- 
vard University. A newly revised edition. pp. 331. 1880. “ 

This is a new edition of a justly celebrated work published in 1864, and 
for quite a while out of print. The book retains the lecture form in which 
it originated in 1861 in a series of Sunday evening lectures before the 
3rooklyn Institute. The object of the author is to show that in the tacts 
of Chemistry and their underlying principles, are many evidences of de- 
sign showing a wise, powerful and good personal Creator. The method 
of discussion adopted, is first to consider the evidence as found in the 
properties of the atmosphere, oxygen, water, carbon dioxide and _nitro- 
gen, followed by the argument from a consideration of the general prin- 
ciples of Chemical Science. The author has shown a wise discrimination 
in selecting the objects from which to draw his arguments, being those 
near at hand and more or less familiar to all. The reputation of the au- 
thor as a chemist, his well known ability to adapt his method of discussion 
to the requirements of an intelligent audience, unacquainted with the 
technicalities of science, together with the high esteem in which the first 
edition of the work was held, render it unnecessary to show how sig- 
nally he has succeeded in accomplishing his purpose. 

All nature shows evidences of design, but we think, with the author, the 
argument from the physical, in contradistinction to the organic world, is par- 
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ticularly valuable. We would specially commend to all interested in the 
subject the views of Prof. Cooke on the nature of the relations between 
Science and Religion, and the necessary difficulties which beset the con- 
sideration of these relations. 

I. K. FUNK & CO., NEW YORK. 
Christian Sociology. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D. D., Professor in the 

Theological Department of Wittenberg College. pp. 379. 1880. 

We welcome this work of Dr. Stuckenberg as a commendable and able 
effort to construct a system of Christian Sociology. Though not in sub- 
stance, yet in form and method of treatment, the subject is new, and 
marks out a department of study not before especially defined. Unques- 
tionably, it is one of great theoretical interest and practical importance, 
and deserves the attention here called to it and asked for it. 

Christian Sociology, as defined by the author, is “the science of Christian 
society, or the science of that society which is controlled by Christian prin- 
ciples.” The lines of inclusion in the term Christian Society, are not the 
same as those of the visible Church, but the term rather expresses and 
incloses all the actual brotherhood of real believers, united with Christ, 
and therefore brought into Christian relation with each other. Men in the 
new relation to one another, into which they are brought in their new life 
in Christ, form a unique community or body of men in social state. The 
aim of this science is to describe this society, and explain its origin, nature, 
laws, purposes and duties. The author, after defining it and its relations 
to other departments of theology, divides the discussion into two parts— 
the Nature and Relations of Christian Society, and Christian Social Ethics. 
Christian social ethics are regarded and treated as the application of the 
law of Christian love in all its obligations as respects each one’s own wel- 
fare and improvement, and the safety and happiness of others. These 
duties are to be determined throughout, under the guidance of the Holy 
Scriptures, interpreted in the light of sanctified reason and Christian ex- 
perience. ‘The Scriptures and the Christian Spirit are both necessary 
to form a system of Christian morality.” As drawn out by the author, 
these duties are made to cover self-love and society, Christian self-culture 
in its social aspects, what the Christian owes himself in society and the 
cause he represents, the service of love in its application both to other 
Christians and to men in general. 

One of the benefits of increased attention to Christian Sociology, as an 
exhibition of the Christian man’s duty to the whole body of believers, will 
be its tendency to make more of one’s connection with the so-called 
Church z#visib/e, the brotherhood of all true believers, to counteract the 
restrictive and narrowing tendency of *denominationalism and sectarian 
organization, to lift the view off of divisive peculiarities and place it more 
on the things that make the Christian Church and fellowship one. Ina 
subject of such diversified import and bearing, there are many points for 
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differing opinions. ‘But Dr, Stuckenberg has made a worthy movement. 
He writes with force and suggestiveness, Every page gives evidence of 
vigorous and independent thinking. The work would gain, if this vigor 
were sometimes curbed more strictly under the guidance of exact logical 
division and arrangement of the subject. 


How to Pay Church Debts and How to Keep Churches out of Debt. By 

Rev. Sylvanus Stall, A. M. pp. 279. 1881. 

The more we examine this book the better are we pleased with it. Its 
purpose is eminently useful and practical and has been well carried out. 
Before the author takes up the subject of paying church debts, he dis- 
cusses the folly and wrong of incurring them and the different ways in 
which they often are incurred. What is of special merit in this discussion 
is the author's clear presentation of scriptural methods in conducting 
church enterprises and the evident common sense displayed throughout in 
his objections and recommendations. 

On the subjects of which the book treats Mr. Stall does not present any 
special theory of his own as superior to all others, but by correspondence 
has secured the views of many prominent and successful pastors, which he 
lucidly states with the merits and objections pertaining to them, and leaves 
the reader to pass judgment on their feasibility. This, it seems to us, is 
what the judicious pastor wants. A plan that will suit and be successful 
with one congregation will not likely meet the wants of another, at least 
in the details, and the methods presented will prove suggestive rather 
than that any one of them will be precisely what the pastor wants for his 
congregation, But the main thing is system, and the pastor and congre- 
gation will find in this book invaluable suggestions in adopting one, and 
they ought to succeed in adopting a good one, if they possess average 
common sense and have a due appreciation of local circumstances, 

In the matter of raising money for missions, general benevolent work, 
the Sunday collection, the tithe, free-will offering, etc., the author dwells 
with special emphasis on the scriptural methods, presenting them in their 
historical connections and import and urging them with deep earnestness. 
The book is timely in its appearance and cannot fail to be useful in ac- 
complishing the object of its publication, and thus fulfill the author's 
“earnest desire to afford aid to the thousands of churches to-day burdened 
with debt, and to the thousands more which are struggling to meet current 
expenses.” 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
My Winter on the Nile. Wy Charles Dudley Warner, author of “In the 

Levant,” etc. New Edition, Revised. pp. 496. 1881. 

This volume, to which “In the Levant” is a sequel, was published in 
1876 but sold only by subscription. After a revision it has now been re- 
published and placed within the reach of a larger class of readers. Its 
appearance will be gratifying not only to those who have read “In the 
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Levant” but to the reading public generally, for there is a yearly increasing 
interest among Americans in Egypt and all that pertains to it. 

Mr. Warner is a good traveler. He knows what points are most inter- 
esting to visit, and when there he knows how to avail himself of opportu- 
nities for observation. More than this, he has a remarkable aptitude for 
telling what he sees. His powers of narration and description are excel- 
lent, and the reader is carried to the very scenes and events his pen por- 
trays. The only objection we find is, that he goes too much into detail— 
not that these details are altogether uninteresting, but the reader ordina- 
rily cares specially for the more striking features of what is observed and 
grows somewhat impatient with those of minor importance. 

The author gives us the Egypt of to-day and also of the many centuries 
past. His chapters on the pyramids present what the reader wants with- 
out so much of the solemn, sentimental or mathematical so often found in 
writings about them. He does not speculate much upon the purposes for 
which the pyramids were built, but is inclined to the opinion that all were 
intended as tombs for the great of Egypt's dead. He seems to think that 
Cheops could give endless employment to the speculative mind, and says 
—“If | had control of a-restless genius who was dangerous to the peace 
of society, | would set him at the Great Pyramid, certain that he would 
have occupation for a lifetime and never come to any useful result.” 

A clear insight into character is displayed throughout the book, and 
many humorous turns are given to incidents relating to persons and things. 
These scattered here and there are a great relief to the reader as he stud- 
ies the weightier matters. There is also a very lucid exhibition of ancient 
Egyptian literature and religious views and customs, All in all, while 
the book does not read like a novel, as some claim, it is characterized by 
special merits and is full of interesting information. 


The Lord's Prayer. Seven Homilies. By Washington Gladden. pp. 192. 

1881. 

This book has given us a most agreeable disappointment. From the 
author's well known progressive and broad gauge proclivities we expected 
to meet with some violent collisions with cardinal doctrines, To be honest, 
we resolved on opening the volume to keep a sharp lookout for dangerous 
tendencies of thought and to give bravely the signal of alarm, but we be- 
came at once so absorbed in the lucid, most instructive and edifying ex- 
position of the great Prayer, that the idea of heresy unconsciously van- 
ished from our mind and never returned before we had finished the las; 
page. 

In Mr. Gladden's long experience as an editorial writer, he has attained 
the perfection of a lively and limpid style that transports the reader on 
from page to page intent on the succession of thought, and never inter- 
rupted in its all-engaging course by any perplexity over the author's 
meaning. Hence this admirable little work, like the Prayer it discusses, 
s eminently adapted to the lowly and even the little ones as well as to 
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the learned, It deals prevailing philosophies some knightly blows, yet 
the most illiterate saint may obtain profit from every page. We are 
grateful for these homilies. Often as we offer this prayer and much as 
we have studied over it to give proper expositions of it from the pulpit and 
in the catechism, we shall henceforth pray it more intelligently than we 
ever have before; nay we have learned, we think, to pray better in all 
our supplications and to comprehend more in them than has been our 
wont, 

The extended explanation of the Fifth petition is one of the most 
searching presentations of practical truth anywhere to be seen, while the 
elucidation of the following one, concerning temptation, which has puz- 
zled so many Christians, clears away ever difficulty. We may freely con- 
cede to the author's position that some of “the theologies of the past” have 
been too much built upon the monarchial character of God, and have laid 
stress too exclusively upon the analogies of human government and law, 
to the obscuration of the paternal conception of God. But we have cer- 
tainly had of late years enough of the opposite error. And the time has 
come when the social, financial and political world needs the reaffirma- 
tion, with thundering emphasis of the truth, that God is the Holy One, 
that justice and judgment are the habitation of his throne, that even our 
forgiveness is based upon the divine attribute of justice, 1 John 1:9, and 
that the consummation of the incarnation of our Lord is found in his being 
ordained to judge the quick and the dead. The Fatherhood of God does 
not exclude his monarchial, judicial, inexorable Sovereignty, and the same 
Gospel which declares that God is love calls Him likewise a consuming fire. 


Nature—Vol. xvul. of Little Classics, Edited by Rossiter Johnson. pp. 

231. 

The Little Classics, a series of small books containing choice papers 
from American and English writers, are gaining in popularity. They are 
well edited. In “A-hunting of the Deer” of this volume, we have a story 
of a deer-hunt told by Charles Dudley Warner, from the deer’s point of 
view instead of the hunter's as is usually done. It is a lively story and 
not a little affecting in some parts, and we confess, after reading it, to more 
than our usual sympathy for these victims of the hunter. In the second 
selection Philip Gilbert Hamerton shows decided affection and sympathy 
for dogs, and a keen appreciation of their capabilities. Burroughs’ “In 
the Hemlocks” is ornithological in character, and Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
“Buds and Bird Voices” is, in a measure, like it. Edward Whymper’s 
‘Ascent of the Matterhorn” is thrilling in a high degree. The other chap- 
ters are, “A Winter Walk” by Henry D. Thoreau, “The Fens” by Charles 
Kingsley, “Ascent of Mount Tyndall” by Clarence King, and “The Firm- 
ament” by John Ruskin. 


Humanity—Vol. xvi. of Little Classics, Edited by Rossiter Johnson. 


pp. 264. 
“Chumming with a Savage” by Charles Warren Stoddard, “Doctor 
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Marigold” by Charles Dickens, “A Brace of Boys” by Fitz Hugh Lud- 
low, “George the Third” by Thackeray, “Juliet” by Anna Jameson, and 
“Is Life worth Living” by William H. Mallock, constitute the volume of 
the Little Classics on “Humanity.” In the first we find much that is akin 
between the savage and civilized man. “A Brace of Boys” is a capital 
story well told. Indeed, without particularizing, we may commend the 
judgment displayed in the whole list of papers. Each one reveals some 
special and marked phase of humanity, and hence the title. The publi- 
cation of this series is an excellent thing. We only wish the printing had 
been done with somewhat larger and clearer type. 


The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells, author of “The Lady of 
the Aroosiook,” “A Foregone Conclusion,” “A Chance Acquaintance,” 
“Venetian Life,” etc. pp. 414. 1880. 

This story is marked by Mr. Howells’ well-known artistic ability. It 
begins and ends in Boston, but develops its plot through its decisive ex- 
periences and incidents at the Shaker community not far from the city. 
The thread of the story is formed out of the fanatical endeavor of a semi- 
crazed spiritualist, named Dr. Boynton, to get and exhibit manifestations 
from the spirit world by the use of the supposed powers of his beautiful 
daughter as a medium. The fortunes of the daughter, whose character 
and experiences at once enlist our interest, soon make her the leading fig- 
ure, whose fate awakened the readers concern. The end comes in the 
defeat and overthrow of the strange spiritualist's effort to work out the 
problem of the “undiscovered country,” and the girl's finding a husband 
in this, The marvelous delusion and fraud of spiritualism is instructively 
portrayed. This is the chief lesson of the book. 


The Iron Gate, and Other Poems. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. pp. 82. 

1880, 

These poems are marked by the bright imagination and graceful thought 
that have charmed the readers of previous volumes of Dr. Holmes’ poetry. 
The first poem, giving name to the book, is that read at the breakfast given 
in honor of his 7oth birth-day, by the publishers of the At/antic Monthly, 
and is full of tender beauty. There are eighteen other poems or sonnets, 
many of them connected with anniversary occasions. In some of them 
the disadvantage of work for a fixed occasion may be traced, They are, 
however, mostly lighted up here and there with the sparkle and glow of 
true poetry. The last piece, “The Silent Melody,” is very fine. After 
reading the volume, however, one feels that the sweetness of liberalism 
would be better illustrated, were Dr. Holmes to indulge in fewer flings at 
orthodoxy. 


On The Threshold. By Theodore T. Munger. pp. 228. 1881. 

This is a small volume, but of great excellence. Among the many 
books of counsel for the young, we know of none better adapted to im- 
press them with wholesome lessons, It is not a volume of sage dulness, 
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but full of stirring life and vigor. Such topics as Purpose, Friends and 
Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-Reliance and Courage, Health, Read- 
ing, Amusements and Faith, in their varied applications, are presented 
with rare freshness and point. It is a book that should go by the thou- 
sands into the hands of the young. 


A Catalogue of Books, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., (Successors 
to Houghton, Osgood & Co.,) 4 Park St., Boston, and 21 Astor Place, 
New York. pp. 251. 1881. 

This catalogue is very complete and convenient for reference. It is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by authors’ names and by titles of books published 
anonymously. A copious index assists still further in finding the titles of 
books and the names of authors, It is finely illustrated and contains 
numerous critical notices from excellent sources. The works of many illus- 
trious authors in America and Europe are given in this catalogue, and we 
doubt whether any publishing house can present a better array of books 
of such large variety and high character. 

S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 

British Thought and Thinkers : \ntroductory Studies, Critical, Biograph- 
ical and Philosophical. By George S. Morris, A. M., Lecturer on Phi- 
losophy in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; Translator of Ue- 
berweg’s “History of Philosophy,” and Associate of the Victoria Insti- 
tute, London. pp. 388. 1880. 

This volume, which contains the substance of a course of lectures de- 
livered before a mixed audience at the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, presents us with discussions of much merit and value. The author's 
purpose has been not only to give, as he has done, a clear account of the 
tendency which has always characterized British thought, but to point out 
the essential principles of true philosophy, a failure to grasp which has 
been the cause of the bad confusion and error seen in the sensationalism 
and agnosticism of much of its recent speculation. 

In the introductory chapter, Prof. Morris searches out the general phi- 
losophical attitude of the British mind. This is scientific rather than phi- 
losophical. Its characteristic disposition is to “lay hold upon alleged re- 
vealed or natural laws of fact, in their immediate, practical relation to the 
life and interests of men, and as narrowly observable in detail with the 
microscopic vision of sense,” but with “a tendency to neglect that more 
comprehensive and penetrative mental labor which traces the rational con- 
nection of all law with its birth-place in the mind and will of an Absolute 
Spirit." In successive chapters he then traces the English mind in Media- 
val writers, John of Salisbury, Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, William of 
Occam, in Englishmen of the Renaissance, in Shakespeare, Francis Bacon, 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Sir Wm. Hamilton, and J.S. Mill. The 
last chapter treats of the outcome of the phenomenalistic philosophy in 
the. dreary agnosticism of Herbert Spencer. 
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Prof. Morris possesses fine analytic and philosophic insight, and throws 
into clear view the great hindering fault of the English sensational sys- 
tems. They all fail to get beyond phenomenalism, because they fail to 
discern the universe as a thought, capable of being understood only as hu- 
man mind meets and recognizes a divine Mind everywhere in it. The 
book will serve the cause of sound philosophy. The style, though clear, 
is overloaded with parentheses. 


A Manual of Classical Literature, comprising biographical and critcal no- 
tices of the principal Greek and Roman authors, with illustrative extracts 
from their works. Also a brief survey of the rise and progress of the 
various form of literature, with descriptions of the minor authors, By 
Charles Morris. pp. 418. 1880. 

The students in our colleges will find this a very convenient hand-book 
in their classical studies. The scope of the work is indicated by the title- 
page as given above. The author has shown good judgment in the gen- 
eral arrangement of the book and the amount of space given to the differ- 
ent writers. 

The critical and historical introductions and the surveys of the rise and 
progress of the different forms of literature are marked and commenda- 
ble features. In them Mr. Morris shows that he is at home with his sub- 
ject, and presents his facts and criticisms in a clear and judicious manner, 
The only regret we have is, that they are so brief. There is compensation, 
however, for this in the extensive ground covered by the author. He 
treats not only of the distinctively classic periods of Greek and Roman 
literature but also of what precedes and follows, giving the Greek authors 
down to Longinus, and the Roman down to Boethius, born A. D. 470. 

Mr. Morris has given a large number of selections from the prominent 
classical authors, These selections have been judiciously made, and the 
translations of them are by those whose renderings have best stood the test 
of thorough criticism, We have said that this book is well adapted to the 
wants of the college student. We feel like adding that it will be found 
interesting and profitable to every intelligent reader, even though his edu- 
cation may not have been classical. It is but due to the publishers to say, 
that they, as usual, have issued the book in attractive binding with the 
printing well done on heavy and finely finished paper. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The True Humanity of Christ. By Howard Crosby, Pastor of the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and Chancellor of the University of the 
City ot New York. pp. 46. 


Chancellor Crosby in this essay gives his views of the person of Christ. 
On the one hand he carefully guards against a virtual duplication of His 
person, and, on the other, against losing His humanity in His divinity. 
He, however, most positively takes issue with the view that the miracles 
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of Christ were wrought in attestation of his divinity. They were wrought 
not to prove that he was God, but that he was set of God. The great fact 
that He was God His words and teachings would establish after He had 
been received as sent of God. He says, “No action of our Saviour's earthly 
life, from Bethlehem to Calvary, exhibits divinity.” Again, ‘The divine 
nature, as regards its efficiency, was dormant in Christ duriug his humilia- 
tion, Its essence was there, for it is impossible for Deity to become ex- 
tinct, but its efficiency was in some mysterious way paralyzed in the person 
of Jesus. Christ was always God, but he was not always directly conscious 
of His Godhood, nor could he exercise its powers.” This condition lasted 
from His birth till His resurrection, when He “reassumed the full power of 
His Godhood,” and His simple human equality with His disciples was at 
an end, 

Whilst by no means in full accord with the author of this essay in the 
views expressed, we freely confess that his argument is well put, and heart- 
ily commend his earnestness in presenting the mono-personality of Christ— 
the “God-man” rather than the “God and man.” In reply to his position 
that the divine nature, in its efficiency, was quiescent from His birth till 
His resurrection, we quote from Reid’s recent work on “Christ and His 
Religion,” (p. 50): ‘There is an extreme view which affirms that the divin- 
ity of the Saviour was entirely repressed during His stay upon earth. 
There is no evidence of this. Not the least change took place in the Lo- 
gos when He assumed our nature; nor did the least change take place 
afterwards. That the eternal Son of God should have emptied Himself 
of His divinity when he became man, and received it not again till this 
man was glorified, is an idea that can not be reconciled with the divine 
nature. ‘If the Logos, professedly in love,’ remarks Dr. Dorner, ‘has given 
up his eternal, self-conscious being, where is his love during that time ? 
Love without self-consciousness is an impossibility.’ The utmost we can 
say is, that Christ limited Himself in certain circumstances, that He did 
not exert His power in certain circumstances.” 

As might be expected from a man of Chancellor Crosby's well known 
ability, the essay has been written with great clearness and force. We are 
surprised, however, that he has charged Sabellianism upon the Lutheran 
view, and most earnestly protest against it as incorrect and unjust. 


Honolulu. Sketches of Life, Social, Political, and Religious, in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, from 1828 to 1861. By Laura Fish Judd. With a Sup- 
plementary Sketch of events to the Present Time. pp. 258. 

The history of the world presents no more wonderful revolution than 
that of which was accomplished in the evangelization of the Sandwich 
Islands. The story of it takes the reader through a series of scenes and 
changes stranger than fiction. How the Hawaiian people were lifted out 
of the darkness of heathenism into the light and order of Christian civili- 
zation, with a preservation of the native government, is well brought to 
view in this interesting volume. It does not profess to be a complete his- 
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tory of these islands, or of the whole mission work there. It deals with 
the occurrences in which the writer and her husband bore an active part. 
Dr. and Mrs. Judd were among the early missionaries, beginning their 
labors in 1828. Fifteen years later, after having served the king as Inter- 
preter and Recorder, Dr. Judd was appointed Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
and entered the public service. He had a large share in the organization 
and preservation of the Hawaiian government. These Sketches by Mrs. 
Judd, largely made up from her diary, give a most vivid idea of the hab- 
its and customs of the people and their progress from barbarism to happy 
prosperity. They were written about twenty years ago, and are now pub- 
lished under the editorial care of one of her sons, They form a most 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of a most wonderful section of 
human history. 


Charity, Sweet Charity. By Rose Porter, author of “Summer Driftwood,” 
“The Years that are Told,” “Uplands and Lowlands,” etc. pp. 242. 
Rose Porter's books are characterized by purity of thought, ease and 

elegance of diction, and a healthful religious tendency ; and this last one 
is no exception. It gives the story of a young woman of beauty and rare 
mental endowments, the daughter of plain, industrious, Christian parents, 
consenting against her own better judgment and after several refusals, to 
marry a young lawyer of wealth and high social position, not because she 
loved him but to gratify an ardent desire for a better social and literary 
sphere, and to preserve for her parents, as she was led to believe, an un- 
questioned title to their home. Neither one is a professing Christian, and 
the loveless marriage on her part and the deception and concealment as 
to the legal papers on his, brought on their natural consequences, and the 
couple year by year became more and more estranged, until the duplicity 
of the husband in this act of legal business was on the verge of being ex- 
posed, when the wife left her husband and returned to her parents. Both 
husband and wife soon after see their great mistake in not following the 
precepts of the gospel, trusting in Christ, and exercising charity towards 
each other in their human weaknesses, and, coming to clearer light, are 
reconciled and live happily together to a ripe old age. The lesson of act- 
ing on pure, Christian principles and, when mistakes are made, of exercis- 
ing forbearance and “sweet charity” is impressively taught, and the in- 
fluence of the story is good. 


All True : Records of Peril and Adventure by Sea and Land—Remark- 
able Escapes and Deliverances—Missionary Enterprises—Wonders of 
Nature and Providence—Incidents of Christian History and Biography. 
A Book of Sunday Reading for the Young. By Dr. Macaulay, editor 
of “The Sunday at Home,” “Leisure Hour,” and “Boy’s own Paper.” 
P- 375- 

The character of this book is well indicated in the title. It is needful 
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only to add that it is a book both to entertain and instruct the reader. 
Indeed many of the incidents here given are full of the most exciting in- 
terest. The volume opens with 7he True Story of Alexander Selkirk, and 
this is followed by more than sixty narratives, of various lengths, well 
adapted to awaken the attention of the young and impress them with im- 
portant truths and useful lessons. It would be great gain if books like 
this should take the place of some of the empty stories of the day. 


The School of the Master, and other Religious Verses. By Julia H. Johns- 

ton. pp. 67. 

These poems are the expressions of a devout and trusting heart—a heart 
that finds lessons of submission, of patience, of comfort, of confidence, of 
joy in the most common scenes and experiences of life. “My Garden- 
Plot” is one of the best and impressively teaches the lesson of contentment 
with one’s lot whatever it may be. “The Baby-Fingers on the Keys” is a 
little gem, and whoever has had occasion to wait at “Hanover Junction” 
for trains will richly enjoy the verses on that station and may profit by the 
lessons drawn. Many of the poems are based on passages of Scripture. 
All are religious in their bearing and will be found profitable reading. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, ENG. 
For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
Two Worlds are Ours. By Hugh Macmillan, D. D., LL. D., F. R. S. E. 

pp. 349. 1880. 

Those who have read Dr. Macmillan’s “Bible Teachings in Nature,” 
“The True Vine,” “The Sabbath of the Fields,” etc., or any one of them, 
are acquainted with his poetical and rhetorical style. They are pleasant 
afternoon books, to be taken up for the hour and not to be read through 
in a day or two with only the ordinary intermissions. In “Two Worlds 
are Ours” we find all the pleasant attractiveness of his other works but, in 
some respects, we think it is better in being more solid and instructive in 
its contents. The truths of science are woven in very skillfully and ren- 
der the book most profitable reading. The range of scientific truth, too, 
is very wide. There is much of botany in the chapter on “An Apple,” 
and “Summer Blossoms,” of astronomy in “The Stars and Spiritual Life,” 
of mineralogy in “Grains of Sand,” and of meteorology in “Snow.” Other 
chapters are of like character. Each one begins with a selection from 
Scripture and bears some likeness to a sermon, though all might better be 
called useful moral essays. The book contains many beautiful and sug- 
gestive passages and will be found delightful reading throughout, if read, 
as we have suggested, with proper intervals between the chapters. Some 
of the figures seem a little overdrawn, the analogies particularly being 
pushed too far, but, all in all, we find the book worthy of much commen- 
dation. 

PHILLIPS & HUNT, NEW YORK. 
The Science of Life or Animal and Vegetable Biology. By Rev. J. H. 

Wythe, A. M., M.D. pp. 295. 1880. 
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The first paragraph of the Preface of this work, gives a fair idea of the 
purpose of the author: “This work is written for those who have some 
elementary knowledge of Physiology, It gives a general outline of the 
origin, structure and typical forms and functions of living things, so as to 
serve as an introduction to the examination of the objects themselves.” 

The first several chapters are occupied in giving a very clear statement 
of the characteristics of living matter, and the manner in which each vari- 
ety produces after its own kind. The elementary cell structure is described 
and the likenesses and diversities of form are referred to under the term 
“Types of Construction.” ‘The greater portion of the work is occupied in 
showing the peculiar characteristics of each division, class, and order of 
vegetable and animal life. Of necessity each topic is considered very 
briefly, but the author has certainly succeeded in expressing his views 
very clearly, showing an accurate and wide acquaintance with the subject 
under discussion. 

In the Preface we find the following true statement, which is kept 
constantly in view throughout the work: “In every avenue and chamber 
and dome of this wondrous edifice [animated nature] the Christian student 
recognizes the truth that ‘POWER BELONGETH UNTO Gob,’” 

The idea of derivation of one species from another is vigorously com- 
bated, and Prof. Agassiz’ views of the invariability of types is adopted, 
thus differing from many prominent biologists of the time. 

The work being finely illustrated and well written, is admirably adapted 
to the use of those who, with little time at command, desire to acquire 
some accurate knowledge of Biological Science. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, BOSTON. 

The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel: External Evidences. By Ezra 
Abbott, D. D., LL. D., Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism 
and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University. pp. 
104. 1880, 

This essay from the Unitarian Review, is a full seswme, in a calm, judi- 
cial temper, of the points involved and the conclusions properly reached 
in the recent discussions of the question whether the fourth Gospel was 
written by St. John. Dr. Abbott has well mastered the controversy as 
carried on by both continental and English writers, and has done valua- 
ble service in bringing the results, of historical kind, together in this con- 
venient form. After indicating the favorable issue on the points of St. 
John’s relation to Jewish Christianity, the Paschal Controversies of the 2d 
century, and the asserted late date of this Gospel, the author canvasses 
the historical evidence for its genuineness under the name it bears, under 
the following heads: 

1. “The general reception of the Fourth Gospel as genuine among Chris- 
tians in the latter part of the second century. 

2. The question respecting the inclusion of the Fourth Gospel in the 
Apostolical Memoirs of Christ appealed to by Justin Martyr. 
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3. Its use by the various Gnostic sects. 

4. The Attestation to this Gospel which has come down to us appended 
to the book itself.” 

Under all these heads he finds the evidence clearly and strongly vindi- 
cating its genuineness, And special force and value in the testimony thus 
arrayed in this essay, appear in the fact that it is from one who is by no 
means hampered or restrained by old or orthodox conclusions or ways of 
thinking, but who is sympathetic with the independent and progressive 
tendencies of our times. The volume is a valuable one for the library of 
the Christian minister, 

THOMAS WHITTAKER. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
Consciones ad Clerum. By A.N., Littlejohn, D. D., Bishop of Long Is- 

land. pp. 339. 1881. 


We thank Bishop Littlejohn for this Pastoral. We are glad to see such 
truths inculcated among the Protestant Episcopal clergy, and we hope this 
volume will prove the medium of spreading them among the clergy of all 
the churches. A more earnest, wholesome, manly, masterly treatise on 
the dignity and duties of the mimisterial office is not extant. And on 
many of the topics which it especially discusses, it is most timely and cal- 
culated to prove eminently helpful to Pastors of every denomination. 

While of course taking exception to some of the Bishop's positions— 
the use of the title “priest” for instance, as the designation of a minister of 
Christ, is for good reasons extremely objectionable—we should vote to 
have him in this matter made Bishop not only of Long Island, but of the 
United States, and not only of the clergy Episcopally ordained, but of 
all who serve in the office howsoever they may have been inducted into 
this sacred calling. It would be a good thing for the interests of our com- 
mon Christianity, if the entire ministry of our country could sit for awhile 
at the feet of this worthy Bishop. 

He writes as if he had behind him a long experience in all the imme- 
diate and diversified duties of the pastorate, and he has certainly some- 
where taken a deep look into human nature in all its innumerable varieties 
of manifestation under the searching power of the Gospel, and has become 
perfectly familiar with its profound and constant needs. In “the Care of 
Souls” especially, he goes to the root of things and relieves the troubled 
pastor of the perplexity which cases of conscience often cause him, by 
exposing the true inwardness of many of them. He properly conceives 
it to be the primary and paramount function of the ministry to save men, 
and most vigorously and bravely does he set forth the qualifications of 
character, heart and brain which are requisite for such a calling. 

The general principles laid down in this volume are thoroughly sound 
and philosophical. One extreme is not to be adopted as the best means of 
overcoming another, ‘The evils of the Romish Confessional will not be 
cured by the substitution of a public recital of one’s private and personal 
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religious experience, a system which has developed dangers and abuses, 
perhaps not less serious than auricular confession, 

But the abuses of neither system we are told, can be uprooted by simply 
“denouncing them, but by setting something better in their places.” From 
an abhorrence of both systems “some have given up the whole matter in 
a spirit of despair, as though there were no third course to pursue, no pos- 
sibility of giving to the individual Christian the private help he may need, 
or of enabling the guide of souls to do his full duty.” 

Note these golden words: “The inaction, the indifference, the neglect 
produced by such a view, are worse, far worse, than the evils complained 
of in either of the opposing systems, and yet just this is the view practi- 
cally to-day of a very large majority of our clergy and people. We re- 
ject the confessional, we turn away almost with disgust from the coarse 
publicity and the often canting garrulity of experience meetings. The one 
is too secret, the other too open; the one puts too much power over the 
conscience in the hands of the priest, the other leaves no power at all in 
his hands; the one we denounce as tyranny, the other we describe as lib- 
erty run out into license and anarchy. But merely finding fault with what 
others do is not the whole duty of those who pretend to maintain a posi- 
tive faith and to be engaged in aggressive Christian work.” The volume 
abounds in uncommon common sense of this character and it is so rich 
in sober, solid wisdom, especially on the serious matter of religious expe- 
rience, that the laity as well as the ministry, may freely appropriate and 
profit by a large share of its teachings. 


Briar-Hill Lectures. Certain aspects of the Church, by John Cotton 
Smith, D. D. pp. 155. 1881. 


The title of this neat little volume, whose type and paper are a good 
advertisement of its contents, is explained by the fact that “the lectures or 
sermons which it contains have been written in the retirement of summer 
months, at ‘Briar Hill’ in the town of Ipswich, Mass,” 

The discourses were delivered upon special public occasions, two of 
them before Diocesan conventions, and are entirely devoted to church 
questions, more particularly to the relations which Episcopalianism sus- 
tains to other Christian bodies, the place of charity in the maintenance of 
truth and the cause of church unity. 

The author who is generally recognized as one of the ablest represent- 
atives of the Low Church party, repudiates the charge of exclusiveness and 
uncharitableness so commonly made against the Episcopalians, because 
of their reordination of such as have not been Episcopally ordained, and 
because of the fact that they do not invite into their pulpits those who 
have not received Episcopal ordination, 

It is not unnatural that a minister should defend his own Church against 
all such reflections, but it is certainly astounding to hear from the lips of 
a scholar and liberal churchman like Dr. Smith, an announcement of the 
belief “that the ministry, as constituted with us, is apostolic: that is, to take 
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the very lowest view of it, that such a ministry existed in the time of the 
apostles.” One may well ask what is the use of great church historians 
and Biblical expositors, if with all their unanimity of testimony on this 
point, men of learning and broad culture can still put forward such views 
as convictions, If the high church theory of the apostolic ministry has 
not yet been overthrown, then error must have bulwarks that are impene- 
trable to the truth, There resounds throughout these sermons a dolorous 
strain over the external divisions of the Christian Church. The consum- 
mation most devoutly to be labored for is the restoration of her organic 
unity, and the external manifestation of this organic unity to the world. 
Good men and wise men too, differ in their views on the value or desira- 
bleness of such a nominal union, and especially would issue be taken 
with this author on the advantage of having the church externally so uni- 
fied as to render practicable her identification with the State as a national 
Church, Episcopalians may naturally cherish with gratitude and joy the 
hope that the Church of I-ngland will be preserved as a national estab- 
lishment, but it will be some time after the nineteenth century when any 
other American Christians will take to the idea of any form or kind what- 
ever of religious establishment by the State. That the union of the differ- 
ent bodies of Christians can be best effected in and through the Episcopal 
Church by the merging of all others into its fold, is just what one would 
expect from a representative of that denomination. It alone possesses 
the system, methods and polity upon which a union seems practicable, and 
then it has a perfect liturgy which may readily be used “among all diver- 
sities of religious opinion where fundamental truth is held.” Doubtless 
all the large Christian bodies are ready to make proposals of union on 
terms so favorable to their own respective positions, The interpretation 
which Josh Billings gives of the union of the wolf and the lamb, is the 
principle on which each of our Churches is prepared to unite organically 
with the other denominations into one body—it being always understood 
that “the other denominations” are the lamb. 

A broader and a nobler position is taken in the last sermon which was 
preached twenty years later than the first and which indicates that striking 
progress, and expansion of view have been experienced by the author, 
We may promptly forgive him for any inordinate claims he has made for 
his Church, when he talks to his own brethren in the following tones: “If it 
is simply a question of the unconditional surrender of all these Christian 
bodies and the adoption of the institutions of the Church as we have re- 
ceived it; if these societies are utterly without legitimacy, and have noth- 
ing which they can usefully contribute to the Church of the future, then it 
necessarily follows that there is no attitude possible for us but that of un- 
qualified hostility, united with the astounding claim, on our part, that in- 
stead of being simply one of the fragments (perhaps the nearest to the 
original type), into which our common Christianity has been unhappily 
divided, we alone are the representatives of the Church of Christ in this 
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land, and upon us the whole responsibility of Christian institutions rests. 
For it will hardly be claimed that we share this representative position 
and responsibility with the Church of Rome in a sense in which we do not 
share them with other Christian bodies, The claim that the Church of 
Rome stands in any closer relations to us than orthodox Protestant 
churches is fatal to our own position as a Church, It yields so much to 
Rome that it takes away from us all justification for separate existence.” 


BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Canonicity, A Collection of Early Testimonies tothe Canonical Books of 

the New Testament, based on Kirchhofer’s ‘Quellensammlung.’ By A, 

H. Charteris, D. D., Professor of Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiqui- 

ties in the University of Edinburgh; and one of Her Majesty's Chap- 

lains. pp. 484. 

This royal octavo belongs to works of the most substantial class. It 
represents a special department of the wide subject of apologetics of the 
greatest interest, and supplies a real and felt need. The skeptical and 
critical activity of recent times has prepared the way for and made neces- 
sary such a summary, as is here given, of the clear and established au- 
thorities which assure our New Testament canon. The work before us is 
well suited to fill the place which it has been meant to supply, being 
marked, as it is throughout, by scholarly ability, careful research, and crit- 
ical discrimination, 

Though Kirchhofer’s ‘Quellensammlung’ has, to some extent, been made 
the basis of this work, it has been so revised and enlarged, with notes and 
biographical indications, as to be substantially a new work. Consulting a 
wide range of works on the subject from the foremost scholars of England 
and the continent, and verifying, with careful assistants, the texts of the 
passages cited, Dr. Charteris has made the compilation so as to put the 
student of theology in possession of results best sustained by the sound 
criticism of our day. The Introduction gives a general account of the vari- 
ous authorities forming the sources of testimony, from the Epistle ascribed 
to Barnabas down to Origen and the writers in the Paschal Controver- 
sy. The body of the work opens with the oldest testimonies to a Collec- 
tion of sacred Christian Books, followed by those of later date, down to 
modern times. Then come the authorities as to the New Testament as a 
whole, and separately to each of the several books of the canon, from 
Christian, heretical and pagan sources. The passages are quoted in the 
original Greek and Latin, ‘The footnotes give needed and valuable expla- 
nations. A good index to the whole work is added. As a compact presen- 
tation of the testimonies to the New Testament canon, compiled with great 
labor, and accompanied with brief, but adequate explanatory statements, 
all arranged for convenient reference, this volume offers to ministers and 
theological students all that they need for an intelligent and satisfactory 
study of the whole subject. It puts into their hands the immense mass of 
authorities otherwise ordinarily inaccessible. 
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LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
The Eden Tableau, or Bible Object Teaching. A Study. By Charles 

Beecher. pp. 163. 1880, 

On laying down this book one feels like a man who is just waking from 
an exciting dream. He knows not whether it is night or day, whether 
his senses have just been occupied with substantial realities or whether 
the imagination has been ranging unbridled through the airy limitless 
voids of fairyland, 

Mr. Beecher—it is Charles, remember, not Henry Ward—presents to us 
some passages which lie in the domain of practical and comprehensible 
things, and which are as beautiful and fresh and striking as they are real 
and true, but his lucubrations are, as a rule, transcendental, profoundly 
speculative, daring and reckless, grotesque and frightful. This new work 
of his, like his former productions, “Redeemer and Redeemed,” and 
“Spiritual Manifestations,” certainly takes its readers out of the old ruts 
and beaten paths and leads them through new realms of thought, and, 
were it not for the intellectual and spiritual wilderness into which it must 
bring the average reader, it might be commended for its exhilarating and 
stimulating action upon the mind, 

The Eden Tadb/eau falls in with the topic of the day—the burning ques- 
tion concerning the interpretation of Genesis, but while Mr. Beeeher is thus 
certainly found “in the line of present thought,” his treatment of the sub- 
ject, it must be confessed, is thoroughly unhackneyed and independent. 

He does not question the authenticity or the Mosaic authorship of the 
entire Pentateuch and scouts the theory of these writings containing mere 
legends, He concedes even six natural days as the period of creative 
work in its present form, makes no attack on biblical chronology and of- 
fers no worship at the shrine of Evolution. ‘For whether is it easier to be- 
lieve, that man came up from among the apes, or that he came down from 
among the angels ?” 

In spite of this redeeming feature of the work, its excellent utterances 
on the general law of object-teaching in the Old Testament ritual, and its 
air of reverence and apparent conservatism, its general teaching must be 
condemned as unsound, vicious and seductive. Its position is very clearly 
hinted by the title ““EDEN-TABLEAU.” 

The Bible opens with a drama. The law of analogy is to be applied to 
all the scenes of the Garden. The same curious and beautiful system of 
object teaching as that of the Levitical symbols, the principle of types and 
parallelism, is to be employed in explaining the great events which lie at 
the threshold of our history. The actors are indeed facts, the events are 
objective realities, but they play a role. The scene, actors, actions, are 
like a drama on a stage. The things described mean more than the words 
describing them. There is a hidden meaning in them, not so much in the 
words as in the things, the objects narrated. These are highly metaphori- 
cal, emblematic. The Garden and all it contained is both a historic ob- 
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jective reality and at the same time symbolically significant throughout. 
To such scenes, actors, acts in the natural world, there are corresponding 
realities 1n the spirit world, This is but “a scenic representation of the 
political history of the intelligent and spiritual empire.” Studiously omit- 
ting the designation itself the author adopts the allegorical interpretation 
in its wildest form. “The bible,” he tells us, “was written among Orien- 
tals, by Orientals and for Orientals. * * The East is imaginative and 
analogical. * * The Bible is therefore by its own birth a book of illus- 
trations, which are to be taken according to the law of illustration. It is 
so largely pervaded by the method of parallelism or emblem, that the 
meaning lies less in the letter and more in the object.” The record of 
creation is to be interpreted in the same manner not only as the Levitical 
ceremonial rites, but just like the mystic visions of the book of Revela- 
tion. The very first chapters of the Bible are “an apocalyptic scene.” 
“Genesis is the counterpart of the Apocalypse, the Garden, of the New 
Jerusalem.” * * “The two extremes of revelation are as closely related 
to each other as are the two shelves of a bivalve.” “The principle on 
which the emblems of Eden and of the New Jerusalem are to be interpre- 
ted, is one and the same,—a principle whereby grammatical exegesis is. 
reduced to a minimum and analogical comparison raised to a maxi- 
mum.” (!!!) 

And then, without a positive avowal of the doctrine of Preéxistence 
there come statements like these: “The Eden emblems refer to a Heaven 
past. They are a tableau of by-gone ages in the celestial world.” Pre- 
existence is a doctrine held now “in regions that contain the vast majority 
of mankind and in those regions the Bible was written by men to whom 
such a conception was not at all repellent. * * There is a fair pre- 
sumption that both Moses and Paul believed in Preéxistence!!" The 
scenes of Eden are connected with a series of ages preceding the creation 
of the world. “In fact the whole symbolization refuses to adjust itself to 
any conceivable future condition of the celestial world. As little can the 
emblems be confined to the narrow bound of the Eden stage. That 
would be tantamount to denying their emblematic character altogether, 
and sinking down to the baldest literalism.” 

And here the Calvinists as well as others who are perplexed on the 
points of foreknowledge and predestination, find a happy solution of those 
vexed and vexing themes. “An induction of all the passages where ‘fore- 
know’ is found in the New Testament, shows that it may be used of 
knowing persons at a former period of time. * * The race might be 
foreknown as an actually existing race in heaven.” 

The crucial test that determines the character of all such speculations 
and indicates with certainty whether they are set for the defence of the 
truth or for its subversion, is found in their position upon the awful sub- 
ject of sin. The so-called advanced thinkers of the age are on this point 
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solid. They all sing the same song. In the face of the persistent cry for 
the scientific method and scientific facts, this one most indubitable fact, 
the best attested, inexorable, omnipresent and awful fact of the universe, 
is persistently ignored. Fools and fools only make a mock at sin. ‘This 
is their characteristic as drawn by the wisest man. 

Tried by this touchstone the “Eden Tableau” is no aid to faith. It falls 
in with the same hollow, mocking strain, Whatever of fact or of symbol- 
ism it discovers in the primitive garden, it finds no sin either in reality or 
inemblems, “Of course it is but a tableau, and no moral character at- 
taches to the conduct of the actors, any more than in any tableau, or 
charade or tragedy.” ‘The prohibition having been given “prior to the 
woman's creation, she may be supposed unaware of its having been given, 
She evidently came to the conclusion that the Lord had not forbidden it 
and that she was at liberty to eat the fruit.” As for Adam, he was not be- 
guiled. As he was not directly influenced by the serpent, “so it is implied 
that the Head of the race elect was not affected. He stood alone against 
the course of his own race.” He enacts in fact a most noble and chival- 
rous course. He assumes the responsibility for the woman’s act. The 
transgression was hers, not his. What he suffers, he will suffer for her sake. 
While resisting a mistaken policy of his own party or race, he refuses to 
desert them, excuses their fault, advocates their cause and freely chooses 
to share their disgrace * * and when they were outlawed, placed un- 
der ban as it were, he volunteered to share their exile.” 

As the primitive pair was thus guilty of no sin, so no actual curse fell 
onthem. “The sentence on the woman is far from being, what it has 
been sometimes incautiously denominated, a curse.” * * “Quite the re- 
verse.” Nay, what believers have for ages regarded as a fall and an 
alienation from God, seems to have been an advance in the line of proper 
development. “For now at length’—~z. e. after yielding to the serpent— 
“the race begin to realize their situation, and experience some of those 
feelings of meekness, humility and grateful affection to their Head in 
which they had been deficient.” 

How a Christian whose mental and moral organism is not confessedly 
unhinged can thus travesty the historic fundamentals of Christianity, will 
be found harder to explain than the eventful scenes of Paradise. ‘The 
Eden Tableau” is a greater mystery than the marvelous acts and actors 
which it seeks to interpret. To justify the author on the score that by the 
principle of analogy and correspondences he is but seeking for “the hidden 
meaning” involved in the actual phenomena, will not answer as an apol- 
ogy. The law of symbolism or analogy is designed to elucidate the truth 
and not to obscure it, to bring into clear light God's blessed mysteries of 
grace and not to reduce them to anarchy, 

The chapter on “The Sentence on Man” culminates outright in blas- 
phemy. “Thou hast chosen to share thy race’s destiny, their disgrace, 
their exile, in order finally to crush the head of the now triumphant an- 
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gelic organization. Go; but count the cost. * * The guilt and shame 
of their misconduct shall be laid at thy door. The bread of life for thy- 
self and for thy race shall be earned by the sweat of thy brow, and that 
sweat,—‘great drops of blood.’ The crown of glory thou shalt win for 
thy race; thou must wear thyself a crown of thorns, * * Thy soul 
shall be exceeding sorrowful, even unto death,” 

Taking this as a proper rendering of inspired truth, we are at a loss to 
know what David was about when he asserted “Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet.” Probably, to apply Mr. Beecher’s theory of emblems, his “hid- 
den meaning” was: ‘Holy Scripture is an ¢gnzs fatuus.’ After all, the 
apostles must have “followed cunningly devised fables” notwithstanding 
their denial of it. 

If this, as we are told, is offered as ‘‘a possible compromise” between “a 
one-sided materialistic evolution” and “the existing schemes of theology 
which are all based on the doctrine of the fall of Adam,” if this is to be 
the bridge upon which infidelity and faith may meet and dwell in peace 
over the abyss that now yawns between them, both parties may be excused 
if they prefer to remain in their respective hostile camps rather than haz- 
ard their lives upon a baseless structure suspended in the air, 

Our Political Parties. By Benjamin F. Tefft, D. D., LL. D. pp. 84. 

1880, 

Here is “centralization” run rampant. State lines must be blotted out, 
and we must have one “strong” Government with plenary authority and 
power in the hands of the men at Washington. The author would change 
the names of the two political parties from Republican and Democratic to 
National and Provincia/, the leaders in the one being patriots and states- 
men, in the other, bold bad men and traitors. He fears that his readers 
may think he is “a blind partisan” and avers that he is not, but a more 
glaring exhibition of blind partisanship it would be impossible to find. 
Beaten Paths or a Woman's Vacation. By Ella W. Thompson. pp. 274. 

This book furnishes something if not entirely new under the sun yet 
away from the “beaten paths” usually trodden. It is an account of the 
travels and adventures of a company of seven women who made the 
European tour without that almost indispensable accompaniment, a mem- 
ber of the sterner sex to act as their pilot and protector. The writer, who 
was “one of this fortunate and famous” number, effectually persuades her 
readers that the trip was notwithstanding this deticiency in every way a 
success, for they had started out with the idea that “what seven women 
could not do was not worth doing,” and with this woman's resolve they 
did it. 

They traveled through Scotland, England and a large portion of the 
Continent, visiting the famous places and viewing the famous objects, and 
we have descriptions clear, terse and lively, indicating a keen observer, 
and sparkling throughout with a flow of wit that again and again provokes 
an outburst of hearty laughter. There is more freshness in these pages 
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than is ordinarily contained in a volume of travels—and to one weary of the 
toil and monotony of every day life it will be found especially entertain- 
ing and amusing. After a number of humorous sketches of parties whom 
the author encountered on sea and land, she naively concludes with the 
following specimen of a mother, who “from all the cathedrals and pictures 
of the old world has drawn but two great convictions that will never de- 
part from her. First that Raphael must have known children like hers 
when he painted the two cherubs that lean on their elbows out of heaven 
in the Sistine Madonna; and second, that when the Psalmist said, ‘mark 
the perfect man,’ he foresaw the American husband,” 


Nobody's Husband. pp. 258. 1878. 

This is a well written and very amusing story in which an old bachelor 
recounts his experiences in acting escort to his friend's wife with baby and 
traveling paraphernalia, including “little black-and-tan dog,” on a trip from 
Albany to Chicago, vza Ogdensburg and Niagara. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
For Sale by S. W. Harman, Maryland Tract and S. S. Depository, Balto. 
In Christo or the Monogram of St. Paul. By J. R. Macduff, D. D. pp. 

xx., 278. 1881, 

Robert Carter & Brothers are one of the oldest publishing firms in New 
York and they justly preserve what they have sustained for a generation, 
the reputation of a favorite and thoroughly reliable house. Whatever 
comes with their imprint is sure to be morally sound and possessed of the 
flavor of an earnest, healthy, religious sentiment. We have never seen an 
unworthy, inferior or questionable book that issued from their press, and 
for choice, solid, and standard publications, especially in the line of edify- 
ing religious literature they have no superior. 

It eminently accords with the fitness of things that such a house should 
give the American public the reprint of the popular and valuable works of 
Dr. Macduff. To the long and well-known list of these which have from 
time to time appeared and which have made the author's name a house- 
hold word in our Christian homes, they now add this latest issue from his 
pen bearing the title of Paul’s monogram, ‘“‘/n Christo.” 

This pregnant and precious expression, which independent of its equiva- 
lent “in Him” and “in the Lord” is repeated thirty-three times in the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, furnishes with its varying connections respectively the sub- 
ject of the thirty-one brief chapters of the volume, The central truth is 
the believer's portion in his Lord, both in virtue of Christ’s Headship and 
Mediatorship. How the author of “Sunsets in the Hebrew Mountains,” 
“Mind and Words of Jesus,” “Morning and Night Watches,” “Memories 
of Olivet,” etc., treats a blessed theme like this, it is needless to inform 
the readers of the Review. We will only here say that the same 
fire and force which kindle and transport the soul in all of his best pro- 
ductions permeate also these pages, and there abounds everywhere the 
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same happy remarkable tact in the application of Scripture quotations and 
the interpretation of nature for the illustration of spiritual truths. 


Christ and His Religion. By Rev. John Reid, Author of “Voices of the 

Soul answered in God,” etc. pp. 331. 1880. 

Those who have read Mr. Reid’s ‘Voices of the Soul answered in God” 
and his “Footprints of Sorrow” will feel a special gratification at the an- 
nouncement of this work. They know something of the merits of his 
writings and will doubtless welcome anything from his pen. In “Christ 
and His Religion” he takes the reader over a wide range of thought and 
treats his subject in a clear and convincing manner. 

In the first chapter, entitled “Christ is Christianity,” the author's heart 
warms up at once, and in loving and glowing terms he portrays the Re- 
deemer in his moral grandeur, exalted intellectual character, divine sim- 
plicity, his meekness, gentleness, tenderness and self-denial, and all the 
attributes and virtues that go to make up the finished ideal character, In 
the second, on “Christ’s Divinity,” he takes the ground, “Christ is either a 
divine Saviour and Christianity is true, or he is a daring impostor and 
Christianity is false,” and presents his divinity, his Godhood, in a manner 
clear and satisfactory to every fair mind. Some of the other chapters are 
on such subjects as the following: “Beginning of Religion in the Soul,” 
“Distinctions between Morality and Religion,” “Ethics of Christ,” “Decay 
in Religion,” “Means to Arrest Decay,” “Laws of Progress,” “Concealed 
Greatness,” etc. 

Mr. Reid's style is marked by great clearness, and his manner of pre- 
senting his views is very striking and suggestive. We have our doubts, 
however, about the position he takes that there is perfect propriety in 
singing hymns of a hortatory character, on the ground that “the gospel 
can be sung as well as preached.” We believe it can be, but singing is 
distinctively a part of worship and preaching is not worship but simply an 
aid to it. Such pieces of poetry may be quoted with effect, but it is a per- 
version to sing them as a part of worship. We are pleased, however, to 
find so little to which we may take exception and that, too, of minor im- 
portance. The typographical distinctness is very pleasing to the eye and 
the whole book is easy and delightful reading. The work is the product 
of a devout heart and a clear and vigorous mind, and is well worthy of 
the good setting the publishers have given it. 


Sun, Moon and Stars. A Book for Beginners. By Agnes Giberne. With 
a Preface by Rev. C. Pritchard, M. A., F. R. S., Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Oxford. pp. 299. 1880, 

Here we have an excellent book for the young student in astronomy; 
Nor need we restrict it to the young ; for it will be found adapted to the 
wants of all of fair intelligence, who wish a clear exposition of the results 
of astronomical research. It is almost entirely free from technical and 
mathematical language, and is written in a racy and interesting style. It 
is popular without the incorrectness and glaring blunders that so often 
characterize the works of authors who try to popularize science. 
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We are specially pleased to see the most recent results presented, such 
as Hall's discovery of the satellites of Mars and the general results of 
spectroscopic investigations, The writer manifests a wide acquaintance 
with the literature of her subject and presents her views in a logical and 
systematic manner, The book is attractive reading and the publishers 
have done their part well. 


How Nora Crena Saved her Own, By L. T. Meade, author of “Scamp 
and I,” “Water Gipsies,” “Andrew Harvey's Wife,” etc. pp. 316. 1881. 
This volume consists of a number of short stories from the first of which 

the book derives its title. Nora Crena, a little child living on the South- 

ern Coast of Ireland where frequent shipwrecks made her familiar with 
distress and suffering, had conceived the humane desire of saving at least 
one life by her own agency. This purpose of her heart she bravely ac- 
complished when but eight years old, and long afterwards during a dread- 
ful famine which invaded her own home, obtained a rich reward. The 
other stories relate mostly to the wretched victims of extreme poverty in 

London, and possesses a pathetic and absorbing interest that enchains the 

attention especially of the young while it cannot fail to profit their hearts. 

Professedly written without any effort to point a moral, they each contain 

a very obvious one. That entitled “Fideli Fideles” ought to be read by 

every boy in the land. 


The End of a Coil. By the author of ‘The Wide, Wide World.” pp. 718. 

1881. 

Of this book it is sufficient to say that Miss Warner is the authoress. 
Her stories are so vividly narrated, her style is so pleasingly varied, her 
good characters are of so noble a type, that we eagerly read what we 
know to have come from her pen. Like “The Wide, Wide World,” The 
End of a Coil, “the burning facts of which” we are assured “are fact, 
even to the most romantic and unlikely detail,” will by and by be a famil- 
iar tale in almost every home, and wherever read it is calculated to make 
one love the good and loathe the evil. That this “End of a Coil” of rope 
had much to do in determining the destiny of the two leading characters 
will be readily forecast by the imaginative reader, While adapted to ma- 
turer mindsahan “Nora Crena,” yet like that volume, it will make an ad- 
mirable Sunday School book, 


Voices of Hope and Gladness. By Ray Palmer. pp. 152. 1881. 

This elegant little volume from our foremost Christian lyric, is a thing 
of beauty to the eye as well as a melody of “Hope and Gladness” to the 
heart. Its elegant binding, gilt edges, tinted and stiff paper with several 
delightful illustrations, form a rich setting for the gems of holy song and 
sacred meditation which shine throughout its pages, 

In these various forms of devotional literature, the fruit of Dr. Palmer's 
later years, one perceives the same lofty cheerful Christian sentiment, the 
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same profound religious experience and spiritual fervor which characterize 
his precious hymns, such as, 

“My faith looks up to Thee,” 

“O Jesus! Sweet the tears I shed,” 

“Why should these eyes be tearful,” 
the first of which he wrote fifty years ago. 

There is here much genuine rhythmical structure, true poetic sensibility, 
felicitous versification and expression, but the sweetest charm of these 
lyrics is the fact that they are Christ-songs, outpourings of the heart to its 
“Best Beloved.” This it is also that makes them “Voices of Hope and 
Gladness,” a title so expressive and so typical of the general tone which 
pervades all that the author writes, the tone of trustfulness, of bright- 
ness, of cheerfulness which Christian faith alone can inspire, and which 
will make these radiant pages a blessed solace to contrite hearts as well 
as a medium of “quickening and helpful spiritual power.” A portion of 
these compositions, abounding as they do in rich spiritual sympathies, 
ardent faith and joyous hope, embodied in elegant metrical verse, will 
prove valuable and welcome additions to our meagre hymnology, while 
some of them are designed rather as aids to pious meditation and others, 
like the magnificent ode “fo the Sun,” are sure to exhilarate the soul with 
the inspiration of nature. It is in every way one of those books that will 
make the careful reader purer and stronger and happier. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

The Boy Travelers in the Far East, Adventures of Two Youths in a 
Journey to Fapan and China. By Thos, W. Knox, author of “Camp- 
fire and Cotton-field,” “Overland through Asia,” “Underground,” “John,” 
&c. Illustrated. pp. 420, 1880, 

Part Second, Adventures of Two Youths in a Fourney to Siam and 
Fava, with descriptions of Cochin China, Cambodia, Sumatra and the 
Malay Archipelago. Ly the same author. Companion volume to the 
above. Illustrated. pp. 446. 1881. 

We fear to express fully our appreciation of these superb volumes, lest 
our praise should be regarded by persons who have not seen them, as ut- 
terly extravagant, The very sight of them, their splendid covers glowing 
with all the colors of the rainbow, their magnificent illustrations which 
adorn almost every page, and represent the costumes, appearances, pur- 
suits, amusements, manufactures, natural products, idols, temples, &c., of 
all the countries described, would tempt any parent having in his purse a 
few dollars, to purchase one or both these books for his young people. 
And he would be sure to find in the family such an eager reading and 
studying of them by both young and old as never to regret the invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Knox has traveled a great deal—and he has written a great deal 
—so that we have here combined the experience of extensive travel 
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with the expertness of an instructive and fascinating description of what 
he has seen. It will not be surprising it the young people who get these 
books into their hands, will regard Mr. Knox as a very near relation of 
Santa Claus. He is certainly entitled to rank with the wisest and kindest 
friends of childhood. 


Political and Legal Remedies for War. By Sheldon Amos, M. A., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Late Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London. pp. 254. 1880, 

It is a pleasure to call attention to this calm, clear, discriminating dis- 
cussion of the possible remedies for the great evil of war. It is not a vol- 
ume of simply fine sentiment or declamatory eloquence, but of sober legal 
inquiry and practical suggestion, on the broad basis of international law. 
Precise and vigorous thought is put into a style that is exceptionally lucid 
and direct, From the gradual disappearance of wars, judicial combat, 
duelling, &c., and the change that war itself has undergone, the hope for 
its further abolition is encouraged. The author points out the forces that 
tend to its overthrow, traces the cause of modern wars, and discusses the 
political and legal remedies. He has made a book that will do good, and 
ought to be read and studied by all young men in our colleges and intel- 
ligent men in all positions. 


PILGER BOOK STORE, READING, PA. 

Biblical History in the Words of the Holy Scripture, with Engravings, 
Maps, Questions and Notes for Sunday and Weekday Schools. Vol. 
Il. The New Testament. pp. 166. 

This neat little work commends itself as admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose. It has condensed and arranged the New Testament history so as to 
put it into a strictly connected structure and into a form quite intelligible 
for children, and yet all is given in the very words of the Bible. It will 
prove to them very valuable for studying and memorizing the sacred nar- 
rative. The whole is divided into fifty-two lessons and for a change may 
be taken as a valuable substitute for the best ‘Lesson Leaves.” 

Like Vol. I., giving the Old Testament history, the first edition of which 
was sold in a few weeks, this little volume is likely to become very popu- 
lar. It is well gotten up, with numerous engravings. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Lutheran Almanacs have been received from the Luth. Pub. House, B. 
H. James & Co., Balto., and Severinghaus & Co., Chicago, for which we 
extend our thanks. 

We also thankfully acknowledge a copy of Dr. Gotwald’s Thanksgiving 
Sermon; Rev. P. Anstadt’s “Christ the Model Preacher;” and the “Sun- 
day School Album,” containing sixty-four Scripture texts with eleven very 
neat and instructive illustrations, from Ig. Kohler, g11 Arch St., Phila. 
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